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Editorial. 


ONGREGATIONALISM has our cordial con- 
gratulations for the century of consecrated effort 
which has been reviewed during the last week 
in Boston and neighboring towns. Although the 
ideals of missionary work have almost totally 

changed within the memory of living men, so that the 
message of the first missionaries sent out a hundred 
years ago would now seem antiquated and inappropriate, 
there has been no chapter in the record of human effort 
more inspiring than that in which are recorded the 
heroic sacrifices of men and women who attempted 
literally to carry out what they believed to be the final 
command of their Lord and Master. There have been 
many chapters in the history of religious controversy, 
discreditable to the Christian Church and many asper- 
sions cast upon other religions, which did not represent 
the spirit in which Jesus would have dealt with them; 
but there has been a constant progress toward a sym- 
pathetic treatment of all sorts and conditions of men, 
whether Christian, pagan, or savage. 


3s 


Tue Irish cause is very largely a matter of imagi- 
native literature. If the patriots who are working for 
the liberation of Ireland were entirely dependent upon 
the contributions of Irishmen now inhabiting. their 
native island, the agitation would quickly cease. Most 
of the funds come from America and are contributed by 
Irishmen who are prosperous in their adopted country, 
and who are interested in the condition of Ireland not as 
it exists to-day, but as they remember it as a tradition 
of an unhappy past. The native American has entirely 
recovered from his hatred of the Britisher and the Hes- 
sian who were the bugbears of his youth. ‘The Britisher 
has ceased to exist, and the Englishman has taken his 
place. A similar process is going on among the Irish in 
America, and twisting the tail of the British lion will 
soon cease to be a pastime for even the most prejudiced 
immigrant from the Green Isle. 


& 


WE are greatly interested in the fortunes of India, and 
follow the course of various parties with a great desire 
to understand the true merits of the controversy between 
England and India and the relations which actually 
exist between the various parts of that vast empire. 
In most of the tirades against British rule we find no 
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marked appreciations of the status of sixty-five millions 
of Mohammedans whose fortunes are intimately inter- 
woven with those of the Hindus. The Mohammedan 
represents the ancient conquerors of India and is regarded 
by the Hindus with the same jealousy and even hatred 
with which the most active insurgent looks upon his 
British overlord. It is a wide-spread sentiment among 
the Hindus that the Moslem should be expelled from 
India as in former days he was from Spain. The en- 
franchisement of the native Indian has given the Hindu 
a numerical advantage over the Moslem -in holding 
offices and other positions of trust, and, if the English 
rule were withdrawn, the first result would be a fierce 
attack upon the Mohammedan portion of the popula- 
tion. It is not a simple problem, and they who meddle 
with it should beware lest they bring upon that unhappy 
land woes unfelt before. 


ea 


ENFORCED sobriety is one of the measures by which 
practical temperance is being forwarded. A _ great 
reform is going on quietly in all the industrial estab- 
lishments and railway systems of the country. Not 
only are men tested for color-blindness and for defects 
of vision and perception, but they are also brought under 
new rules which affect their trustworthiness in their 
daily duties and in cases of emergency. Some railroads 
now discharge men who are known to drink, gamble, and 
visit disreputable resorts. There has been a general 
clearing up of ideas in all athletic associations, because 
it is seen that normal conditions of health are essential 
to the performance of feats which require skill and alac- 
rity. No gentleman is now respected even by ‘‘good 
fellows” if he allows himself to be overcome with drink 
at a public festivity. The statistics in regard to the con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks do not in any way give the 
measure of good or bad behavior among people at large. 


& 


It is difficult to account for the mood of workingmen 
which allows them to protest against work done by 
criminals under sentence. The moment a mechanic is 
convicted of crime many other workingmen immediately 
begin to insist that he shall not be allowed to work at 
his trade or at any bread-winning occupation. His 
work brings into play no new element of competition, 
and in no way tends to produce a glut in the labor market 
which did not exist when he was an honest toiler on the 
outside of a prison. The attempt to boycott the prod- 
ucts of convict labor seems to us not only unsympa- 
thetic, but inhuman. For a prisoner nothing is so whole- 
some as normal occupation, and it would be greatly to 
the credit of the labor unions if they should make a decla- 
ration in favor of a well-regulated system of labor which 
should give prisoners employment without disturbing the 
market for labor. 

& 


Tue Shakers are dying out after a hundred years of 
prosperous life. In some respects the origin of the Shakers 
is like that of Christian Science, Mother Ann holding the 
same place in the reverence and affections of her followers 
that Mother Eddy does to-day. There never was a 
purer form of fanaticism than Shakerism, and, excepting 
the doctrine of perpetual virginity, there was nothing 
in their teaching and practices that did not tend to thrift 
and honorable living. Of course, if their main doctrine 
had been accepted a hundred years ago, the human race 
would have disappeared from the face of the earth. 
There would not even be a centenarian left. Mother 
Ann believed that the human race was corrupt and, the 
sooner it came to an end, the better. Happily her doc- 
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trine did not prevail. There never was a time when there 
were so many happy homes and such a healthy increase 
of human life and activity as in the present century. 
We believe the process will go on with increasing happi- 
ness and prosperity, and that before we have finished the 
present century we shall have begun to see the way to the 
solution of some of the most important problems in so- 
cial life and in politics. 


Julia Ward Howe. 


For more than half a century the names of Dr. S. G. 
Howe and his wife Julia Ward Howe have suggested 
romantic aspects of life which were almost peculiar to 
themselves. That he, a paladin philanthropist, full of 
the love of adventure and much more willing to give his 
services for love than for money, should have married 
this beautiful young woman, the heir of a New York 
family and fortune, seemed to bring together some of 
the most opposite traits of the culture and conduct of 
life in New York and New England. No two people 
have been more conspicuous in modern life than these 
two, and yet their careers have been so distinct and 
individual that neither one of them seemed to have 
borrowed lustre or fame from the other. Dr. Howe, for 
his adventures in Greece and also for his services to the 
blind culminating in the dramatic case of Laura Bridg- 
man, made for himself fame which was in no way connected 
with the fortunes and literary efforts of his young wife. 
She, on the other hand, made for herself a place which 
was not even in the popular mind associated with that of 
Dr. Howe, sothat it required an effort for many people 
to remember that she was his wife; and her fame was in 
no respect due to his adventures and heroic efforts for 
the betterment of humanity. 

She came of a family that loved luxury, the pleasant 
aspects of life, and the genial influences of literary cul- 
tivation. She gave herself all her life to literary studies 
and efforts, and she gained influence and fame singularly 
out of proportion to anything that she ever produced, 
excepting ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” That 
poem contains the essence of her religious culture, her 
literary training, and her humanitarian enthusiasm. 
Wherever she has appeared in public it has been a fav- 
orite device of the audience to entertain itself by demand- 
ing from her a recitation which she always graciously 
accorded. ‘The keynote of the struggle, of which the 
Civil War was the manifest token, is found in the open- 
ing words, ‘‘ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord.” ‘The Battle Hymn always arouses in those 
who hear it or sing it a religious emotion and a con- 
sciousness that our terrific struggle was not in vain, but 
was a glimpse of the glory which shall be revealed to all 
nations when they know the Lord as the waters fill the 
sea. 

Mrs. Howe might easily have become the devotee of 
fashion, admitted to the most exclusive circles of social 
life by the reputation of her family and her own native 
wit and grace; but, without abandoning any of the 
amenities of social life, and without turning her back 
upon society in even its most exclusive aspects, she 
faced frankly and boldly towards the problems of hu- 
manity. Partly because of her husband’s adventures and 
enthusiasm she kept her heart and mind open to the 
interests of immigrants from the south-east of Europe 
and was always a welcome guest at their festivities in 
Boston. ‘The modern Greeks regarded her as almost a 
goddess, the companion of one of their divine heroes. 
It was not for their applause that she kept her mind 
open to their needs, but because of her innate love and 
sympathy for everything human. 
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When she began her career, a woman had little oppor- 
tunity, unless she made it by force of native will and 
genius, to take any part in the movements of society 
or even to control her fortunes and those of her children. 
She lived to see a change which during the last fifty years 
has been marvellous, and she assisted in making the 
change more than many of the more strenuous and eager 
exponents of women’s rights. She allied herself to the 
sisterhood of reformers and always spoke for them when 
occasion offered, and yet never offended by ill grace of 
deportment or unjust demands. She never strove to 
stir up animosity between men and women or to make 
the woman’s cause anything but the cause of humanity. 
She believed that Greeks, Armenians, negroes, women, 
and children should all have their rights cheerfully ac- 
corded and manfully defended. 

In religion she was frankly liberal and often occupied 
Unitarian pulpits, and yet she never excited the animos- 
ity of the stricter sects. Even those who were in the 
habit of denouncing Unitarians as infidels and heretics 
spared her and seemed to think that she was a character 
apart from all others. The secret of this was because 
she was simply religious. She found in Unitarianism 
the elements which are common to all churches and 
dwelt upon them without attempting to bring into view 
the discords and the disagreements which are useless and 
which cause much of the strife which now happily is 
passing. 


Saving the Bad. 


The Hibbert Journal is doing good service in the way of 
discussing the prison system which now characterizes 
nearly all of civilization. With very slight exception the 
English system and the American are alike, and neither 
of them makes any effort to better criminals except inci- 
dentally. ‘The consequences are the constant turning 
out on to society of persons irritated and maddened 
against society rather than reformed; and this process 
has been going on until we have a distinctively criminal 
class,—a class photographed and exhibited as such, and 
against whom the avenues of honest living are for the 
most part shut. 

This state of affairs has been so palpably mischievous 
that under the leadership of Judge Ludlow we have begun 
to separate all of our young offenders, and handle their 
cases in a distinctive manner. The establishment of 
juvenile courts is a revelation and a revolution, doing a 
very belated service in the way of saving youngsters from 
a fate as undeserved by them as dangerous to society. 
Speaking of one of our very best reformatories, a New 
York judge said recently, ‘‘I will not send another boy 
to that institution: they do not come out any better, 
if they do not become worse during confinement.’’ This 
is the sentiment that is not entirely concealed even con- 
cerning the reformatory section of our prison system. 

Something better can surely be said of the homes 
that are to be found here and there, to which are con- 
signed the care, education, and treatment of estrays; 
that is, the younger folk that have got into trouble and 
crime. Where these have been wisely managed,—and we 
know that some of them are,—the drift is nobly toward 
individual salvation and social betterment. The Juve- 
nile Court is an inspiration, and it goes a long way to 
reforming not only the young offenders, but the courts 
themselves. What we want is the spirit of doing good in 
the place of vindictiveness. 

During the discussion of an ‘‘Act for the Prevention 
of Crimes” in England, the Home Secretary confessed 
that ‘‘the prison authorities in England have no respon- 
sibility for the prisoner’s moral condition or future wel- 
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fare, and they are not bound to turn criminals out any 
better than they went in.’’ This confession of Mr. 
Churchill might have been made in New York, or, for 
that matter, in Berlin or Vienna. Civilization has based 
a vast prison system on the idea of punishment. It 
undertakes to pay off its grudge on the criminal. Doing 
this, it has constituted a degenerating force beyond any- 
thing else now operative. We do not believe that even 
the saloons themselves are doing worse work than our 
jails and prisons, in pressing down and debauching human 
sentiment. 

A prisoner is quoted as saying recently to an English 
judge: “I would sooner you send me to the scaffold than 
to penal servitude again. I appeal to you to just give me 
a chance, and not send me back to a living death.” The 
prisoner went on to say that he was forty-eight years of 
age, and since his thirteenth year he had only known 
two years of liberty. From one standpoint he may have 
deserved incarceration; but what was the use of it? He 
was no sooner out of prison than his environment caught 
on to his instincts, and into prison life he went again. That 
he was anxious to break loose was evident, but there was 
nothing in the court itself, as constituted, to help him. 
He was simply silenced, and remanded again to the charge 
of prison walls and hardened officials. Another case is 
reported of an old woman of seventy, convicted of shop- 
lifting, and sent to prison for a year. This woman had 
spent forty years in prison, twenty-seven of them in 
three successive sentences. What really can we make of 
such cases as these,—this almost lifelong series of incar- 
cerations for women that are allowed to be mothers? 
What can we make of the whole penal system that has 
no other object in view but to furnish prisons and prison 
fare and prison environment for women discarded by 
good society in early life? 

What really is the matter with this whole business? 
The churches are established everywhere to save from 
crime and moral decadence? Shall the State counteract 
a large part of this work by systematic education in the 
opposite direction? We are not pleading for a milder 
system or for delicacies for wrong-doers. It is this sys- 
tem, that makes for unrighteousness, that tends to drop 
down a part of our population into hopeless criminality, 
which we discuss. 

Beyond this, we have to consider society itself. Can 
we carry this burden of objectless punishment,—pun- 
ishment with no object beyond itself? We are dropping 
the idea out of our theological system; why not out of 
our civic system? ‘There is really no such sharp-drawn 
line between criminals and the rest of us as these prisons 
assume. We are altogether too closely kin to the de- 
based: only he has been caught in his sin, and is under 
a process of hardening by environment. We cannot 
get back to heredity, but we can look forward to educat- 
ing those in error out of a taste for evil. The new Eng- 
lish law undertakes to provide for the prisoner some 
stimulus for good willing. It does not, however, get down 
to the bottom of the trouble, and inaugurate a system for 
salvation rather than punishment. 

Jesus positively refused to be drawn into condemnation 
of even coarse offenders. He warned those who were 
loud in condemning that it would be well for the sinless 
to pronounce judgment. Apply the law of the New 
Testament, that a man is what he thinks, and the divid- 
ing walls would not be exactly where they are. At all 
events, what we need, and must have, is a closer co- 
operation between Church and State in this matter of 
salvation,—we like the old word, and we mean to stick to 
it,—out and out saving of people for this world and now. 
Salvation in both cases (that is, on the part of the Church 


.and of the State) should be brought plumply down to a 
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matter of making good citizens. As a matter of social 
economy, we cannot any longer endure the positive and 
direct creation of a criminal class. 


The Little Church. 


Much of the promise of our denomination lies in the 
small church planted in some new neighborhood, contend- 
ing with difficulties’of few members, narrow means, and 
oftentimes hostile or indifferent surroundings. Each 
case is a missionary enterprise developing on its own lines, 
solving its own problems, meeting its own struggles and 
discouragements, and occasionally dying the death, in 
spite of all that can be done to foster it. 

It is undoubtedly a pleasant thing to belong to a large, 
flourishing church, with a fine congregation of prosperous 
people, good music, and a popular and eloquent preacher. 
But we must remember that the little church is a sign of 
promise and growth, while the old, well-established one 
may have attained its full size and find some difficulty in 
holding its own. ‘The little new church has its face 
turned toward the future, while the past belongs to its 
old and highly respectable colleague. 

How the little church came into being we can hardly 
say in every case. Sometimes like a seed dropped in 
fertile ground it sprang up in the night, almost unwatched. 
Sometimes it is born of the travail of one fervent soul that 
jn loneliness and isolation thirsts for communion with 
kindred spirits for'the refreshment of hearing its beliefs 
reafirmed and the joy of worshipping and communing 
with those of its own faith. 

There are liberal people who go solitary and apart for 
years without hearing a sermon to which they can fully 
subscribe or joining in a prayer they can adopt as their 
own fervent petition or singing with others one of their 
well-beloved hymns. ‘To such the little church is like a 
spring of living water in the wilderness. The lonely 
spirit finds a religious home at last and those of its own 
kind to whom it can speak freely without being mis- 
understood. The discouragements of such a little’ body, 
planted in uncongenial soil, where the prevailing influence 
is strongly antagonistic, is very great. There must be 
interior heat, a fire burning on the altar of a few hearts 
to make the little church in its incipient stages seem at 
all hopeful. ‘The first stage is perhaps even more hope- 
ful than the second or third, for then zeal begins to cool. 
The back is worn by its burden. The surrounding in- 
difference and lack of sympathy fall with a heavier weight. 

It is then that the members of the little church should 
stand closer together, feel themselves more intimately 
united. It is the moment of trial when each individual 
stands for all he or she is worth. Devotion and sacrifice 
and a hearty pulling together will make almost any enter- 
prise a success. If the two or three forming the nucleus 
enlist for the war, they may be sure of victory, though it 
be long in coming. 

The little church centre of our form of religious life 
is about the only form of missionary labor in which we 
engage. It ought to be dear to the whole body of liberal 
Christians, and doubtless it is. Our young ministers 
just graduated from the divinity school are not called upon 
to exile themselves to the heart of India or Africa or the 
islands of the sea. They can take their initiation and 
begin their discipleship among the small, scattered, 
outlying churches of the denomination right at home. 
‘They can become builders and creators instead of enter- 
ing into the labors of others. Many of the old New 
England churches came into being in a different and 
easier way. They were turned over from orthodoxy to 
the liberal Congregationalists, and knew little of the 
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struggle for existence that now besets the little church, a 
new creation of the twentieth century. But without 
this struggle, this persistent effort to widen its borders, 
how is the church as a whole to expand and gather fresh 
life? 

The social class feeling is especially fatal to the little 
church. The desire to bring some in and keep others 
out is a ready means of killing the tender infant before 
it is able to go alone. It needs a broad, hospitable, 
generous open-mindedness towards all who are willing 
to come and help. Religious snobbery is a thing not 
unknown in any community, but it is peculiarly odious 
in a society one of whose principal tenets is the brother- 
hood of man. It is sometimes brought against us that 
we are exclusive and claim some distinction in refine- 
ment and culture that plain people cannot aspire to. 
An aristocracy of culture and refinement is not so debas- 
ing as one founded on money and display, but it is still 
unchristian. The little church cannot afford to harbor 
it fora moment. Its aspirations.must reach out toward 
a democratic ideal that discards a chapel of ease for the 
select and welcomes with open heart and hand all who 
are willing to come and worship and help build the temple 
of the Lord God. 

The feeble little church looks to the mother, the central 
organization, for aid; but to succeed it must have a sturdy 
life of its own, must look mainly to itself and garner and 
spend its own resources. It cannot afford to lean for 
its main support on older and stronger shoulders, for 
self-respect and the spirit of independence are nowhere 
more needed. Of all institutions a church should be 
founded on right principles and taught to go alone at the 
earliest possible age. 

The little church needs a pastor, a binding, unifying 
centre; and oftentimes discouragement lies in the fact 
that so few are willing to take hold of this work. Its 
attractions are not alluring nor stimulating to the imagi- 
nation. Hard work and small pay are its accompani- 
ments; but it is an earnest of the growth of the liberal 
faith, an outpost in the country we would invade and 
capture by means of one truth, sincerity, and the power 
of faith and earnest striving. If Saint Paul were to come 
back to-day and write a letter to the struggling little 
church in your town, he would surely say, ‘‘ Little children, 
love one another, pull together, and eliminate the bad 
word ‘failure’ from your thoughts and purposes!”’ 


Current Copics. 


THE definite solution of one of the riddles of recent 
American history is promised by the plan, last week ap- 
proved by President Taft, for the raising of the hulk of 
the battleship Maine from the bottom of Havana Har- 
bor, where it has lain since its destruction on Feb. 15, 
1898,—a date which marked the beginning of events never 
to be forgotten. In order to insure the utmost fairness 
in the conduct of the inquiry which is to determine whether 
the Maine was blown up from the outside (as has been 
asserted by American authorities) or from within (as 
Spanish critics of American policies have affirmed), the 
President has invited the Spanish government to send a 
representative to attend the work of the engineers who 
will raise and examine the wreck. If the plans elaborated 
by Mr. Taft before his departure from Beverly for Wash- 
ington are approved by Congress, it is intended to remove 
the last traces of the tragedy which played so important 
a part in the agitation that led to the declaration of war 
upon Spain by the thirteenth anniversary of the historic 
disaster. 


/ 
/ 
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THE French Republic again last week gave proof of 
its capacity for dealing with national crises. The emer- 
gency was created unexpectedly by the unions of the rail- 
road workers, who at the beginning of the week went out 
on strike. The transportation system of the country, 

especially about the capital, was so seriously crippled in 
a day or two that a calamity became imminent becatse 
of the cessation of the supply of food, not to mention the 
less urgent supplies of commerce and industry. Premier 
Briand, in the face of a threatening disaster, employed 
vigorous means and employed them swiftly. Availing 
himself of the government’s right to summon the reserves 
to the colors whenever such a proceeding may be deemed 
necessary, he called the strikers to their regimental duties 
with the ultimate purpose of assigning them to their 
posts as conductors, engineers, or trainmen, and thus 
forcing them, under the stress of military discipline, to 
perform the work which they had abandoned as civilians. 
The plan worked so well that the strike was abandoned 
last Monday. 

& 


THE announcement of a ministerial crisis in Constanti- 
nople last Monday, involving the resignations of the 
ministers of finance, of war, and of the interior, discloses 
a most interesting alignment of the great powers, and in- 
dicates in a convincing fashion the strength of the hold 
which France has succeeded in acquiring upon the purse- 
strings of the world. ‘The crisis at Constantinople was 
the outcome of the failure of the minister of finance, 
Djavid Bey, to negotiate a loan of 200,000,000 francs 
which the Young Turks need badly for a reorganization 
and re-equipment of the army. Djavid Bey sounded the 
government at Paris as to its willingness to sanction the 
proposed transaction with the French bankers. He met 
with a rebuff from the minister at the Quai d’Orsay 
when it was established that the money was to be used 
for rearmament, chiefly with German weapons, and for 
other preparations of a military nature, directed without 
doubt against Greece. At the moment when Djavid 
Bey was negotiating with Paris, some person in author- 
ity further complicated the situation by an indiscreet 
announcement. as 


‘THIS announcement was to the effect that the Young 
Turks had achieved a new diplomatic triumph by bring- 
ing to a successful outcome a proposal for an alliance with 
Roumania, whereby, in the event of a Greco-Turkish 
war, Bulgaria would be restrained from an invasion of 
Turkey by a Roumanian demonstration on the Danube. 
The interview was quickly repudiated, but the Quai 
d’Orsay obtained convincing evidence of the fact that 
Turkey had concluded a military convention with Rou- 
mania. Inasmuch as Roumania is a silent partner of 
the Triple Alliance,—the chief menace to France in Euro- 
pean affairs,—France promptly notified the Turkish min- 
ister of finance that the loan could not be sanctioned in 
France. ‘Then followed Djavid Bey’s attempt to raise 
the required loan in Great Britain and Germany by the 
help of Sir Ernest Cassel, the Anglo-German banker. 
Hardly had Sir Ernest set about the enterprise, however, 
when it was suggested to him by the British government, 
the ally of France, that there were reasons of state why 
the British banks should not participate in the proposed 
loan. nt 


‘THE objections of the British government to Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s project were based upon two grounds, each 
sufficient in itself to defeat the loan. One of these grounds 
was the refusal of the French government to permit the 
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listing of the loan on the Paris bourse, and the other was 
the suspicion, felt as distifictly in London as in Paris, 
that the money was to be employed to further the designs 
of the Triple Alliance, and especially Germany, in the 
Near East, to the detriment of the interests of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. Djavid Bey, therefore, 
had to abandon the hope of borrowing money through 
Cassel. Inquiries at Vienna and at Berlin disclosed the 
inability of either Austria-Hungary or Germany, or both 
together, to finance the projected military enterprises of 
the Young Turks, especially in view of the veto which the 
Paris bourse had placed on the business. Unless the 
wholly unexpected happens, Turkey—and behind Turkey 
the Triple Alliance—will be forced to accept the terms im- 
posed by the French government upon any loan to Turkey. 
Chief of these terms is a pledge that none of the money 
shall be put to the purposes of active warfare or spent in 
Germany. 
yd 


Tue ‘Triple Alliance has had a more direct foretaste 
than the Turkish affair of the power of the frown of Paris. 
It was only recently that Hungary made an attempt to 
float a loan of about $40,000,000 in France. Owing to 
recent friction between France and Austria-Hungary 
over Near Eastern affairs, French financiers, backed by 
the French government, conveyed to Budapest the in- 
formation that the transaction could not be undertaken 
in Paris, inasmuch as the proposed loan would be a direct 
aid to the Triple Alliance. After some difficulty the 
Magyar negotiators obtained the loan in Germany, under 
conditions which made only half of the amount available 
for use, the rest being applied to debts already incurred 
at Berlin by the administration at Budapest. ‘The in- 
cident has proved to the Hungarians that there are cer- 
tain disadvantages in being out of touch with the great 
money chest of Europe, the Paris bourse. 


Brevities, 


Some of the fun-making periodicals seem to be going 
as near the edge as they dare, and are testing the public 
to see how much it will stand. 


Every man or woman who works likes to feel that the 
work is worth doing and that a proper return is made for 
it. Justice is better than sympathy. 


As an evidence that life in the city was not unwhole- 
some for those who were forced to remain in it all summer, 
it was said that the nurses were mostly idle in the summer 
in the cities. 


It is so easy to make up a slate, whether in an ecclesi- 
astical convention or a political caucus, that the ordinary 
voter finds it very difficult to give expression to his 
opinions and desires. 


Whatever else may be said of Unitarian churches and 
their officers, the present writer is glad to report that 
during a long service he has never received one dis- 
courteous word from any representative of a church. 


When one hears a lot of machine-made resolutions 
offered with an air of spontaneity by different persons 
at a convention, the proceeding for those who know may 
become very funny and turn the whole performance 
into a farce. ‘ 


We have known men who thought they were drawing 
the General Public after them when they were going 
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ahead at a great pace, the fact being that the traces 
attached to the load were eldstic and stretched without 
moving what was behind. 


About every one of our presidents, from George Wash- 
ington down, there have been told stories by political 
opponents and scandal-mongers which would, if true, 
prove that they were to be classed among such disrepu- 
table characters as hypocrites, liars, thieves, traitors, or 
men of licentious character and habits. 


Letters to the Gditor, 


The Wil. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

It is pleasant to see the ‘‘Last Will” again, reprinted 
in the Christian Register, October 6; for the beautiful 
composition should be kept alive. But, though the 
fiction of a crazy and indigent author was excusable at 
first as a device to attract attention, it seems that here- 
after the name of the author should be attached whenever 
the will of ‘Charles Lounsbury”’ is reprinted. Mr. Will- 
iston Fish of the Chicago Railways Company wrote it 
many years ago; and, though he is a fairly prolific author, 
he has not yet written anything else quite so celebrated. 
I believe he recently republished the original and correct 
version, from which there have been many variations 
in copying. Mr. Fish himself is sufficiently eminent in 
other respects to be considered a prominent resident 
in Chicago and to occupy several lines in ‘‘Who’s Who in 
America’’: let it be hoped that his most charming little 
work shall be recognized not as the product of a life of 
failure and a mind diseased, but as the clear philosophy 
of a vigorous and successful man. 

be CHARLES E. HARRISON. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Hundred Years’ Peace. 


BY JAMES L. TRYON, PH.D.* 


There is a magnificent feeling of fraternity behind the 
idea of celebrating our century of peace with Great Britain. 
‘The American, the Canadian, and the son of Great’ Britain, 
whether he be an Englishman, an Irishman, or a’ Scotch- 
man, were never such good friends as they are’ to-day. 
Each clings to his own nationality as the best for him; 
but each respects those peculiar features of custom, gov- 
ernment, and temperament that make the other dis- 
tinctive. 

All three nations—for I call Canada one, although it is 
true to the British Empire—have made sacrifices within 
the past century for the sake of peace. They have known 
what it is to bear and forbear as no other self-respecting 
countries in the world, and they have reaped the rewards 
of their moderation: they have become fast friends. 
Of the three countries, Canada has sacrificed most for the 
sake of peace. This has been due in part to her depend- 
ent position, as compared with the United States, and in 
part also to her regard for the peace and unity of the 
British Empire, whose interests rather than Canada’s 
have been the first consideration; but not to unworthy 
fear. And Canada is entitled to respect for every point 
of diplomacy that she has ever yielded. Out'lof her sac- 
rifices has developed a {conviction in her people of her 
international rights, among them the right of self-de- 
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velopment and natural geographical expansion, such as 
will insure for her in time all the concessions that she de- 
serves from Great Britain and from us. 

One of the things that has most impressed me in read- 
ing the history of Canada is this knowledge of herself and 
her good sense in biding her time. I read a few days 
ago the speech made by Sir John A. Macdonald in his own 
defence at the time when he was criticised for surrender- 
ing the interests of Canada in the negotiations relating to 
the Treaty of Washington. It is an extraordinary speech, 
such as every student of diplomacy should study as a 
masterpiece. It is without the sentiment of Chatham, 
the imagination of Burke, and the eloquence of Webster, 
it has no sonorous periods for the schoolboy to declaim; 
but for an intelligent understanding of a complicated and 
delicate international situation, for far-seeing patriotism, 
sound sense, and self-control, for a complete statement 
of facts, for prudential reasons for positions taken, and for 
an appeal to the convictions, it is as impressive as it is 
possible for a speech to be. Ispeak of it because I believe 
it is prophetic of what is to be revealed to us when we come 
to know the political and diplomatic history of Canada, 
as we shall do when we prepare ourselves for the centennial 
of peace. 

We ought to begin to-day a careful study of Canadian 
history. We ought to avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to improve our relations with our northern neigh- 
bor. We see the benefits, in a more cordial understand- 
ing, of an exchange of professors between the United 
States and Germany; we know that we are doing and 
getting good by sending gifted lecturers like Bliss Perry 
and Archibald C. Coolidge to interpret America to 
Paris; we honor ourselves by studying Japan, whose 
history we have helped to make; and we recognize the duty 
of our educators and missionaries toward the reform 
movement in China; but first, nearest, and dearest 
should be our relations with our brothers in Canada. 
We should know them as we know the people of our own 
States. We should become aware of the glories of the 
mighty nation whose foundations are being laid beside 
our own. We should study the system of responsible 
government in Canada, and we should learn about the 
federation that has been worked out there while we have 
been developing our commerce and dealing with our 
own constitutional problems here. 

We should know the story of Canada from the time 
that the American colonies became the United States. 
We should listen to the record of the heroic struggles of 
our brothers, the United Empire Loyalists, whom we as 
schoolboys were taught to call Tories and refugees, but 
of whose misfortunes and ill-usage at our fathers’ hands 
we never had any conception. We could then begin to 
appreciate more than ever what it means to dare to have 
an opinion of one’s own, what it is to build up a State 
on the virtues of hardship endured by other ancestors 
than our own. And, in recognition of this right to differ, 
we should give our neighbors, in sincere respect, the hand 
of fraternal greeting. 

We should know for what our French Canadian fellow- 
citizens stand, and, with that broader mind that has come 
with a century of enlightenment, realize what we can all 
mean to each other if we will. 

I believe that the celebration, with all the preparation, 
historical, literary, and practical, that will be incidental 
to it, will be the greatest event in the annals of the world 
peace next to The Hague conferences and that the lessons 
to be learned from it will make those conferences the more 
valuable in the future. It will impress the world with 
the principles of arbitration and the limitation of arma- 
ments, successfully tried for a hundred years. It will 
tend to solidify the English-speaking race. It will enable 
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all branches of that race to profit by its merits and its 
mistakes. It will increase the love of just liberty under 
law and the knowledge that liberty is the best bond of 
unity. It will encourage the cause of local government 
wherever men are fitted for it, and will enable us to see 
that they are fitted for it in places from which it is still 
wrongly withheld. It will show that local government 
has not been won without struggle, but that it may now 
be obtained without violence. 
Boston, Mass. 


Unity. 


Heart of my heart, the world is young; 

Love lies hidden in every rose! 
Every song that the skylark sung 

Once, we thought, must come to a close: 
Now we know the spirit of song, 

Song that is merged in the chant of the whole, 
Hand in hand as we wander along, 

What should we doubt of the years that roll? 


Heart of my heart, we cannot die! 

Love triumphant in flower and tree. 
Every life that laughs at the sky 

Tells us nothing can cease to be; 
One, we are one with a song to-day, 

One with the clover that scents the wold, 
One with the Unknown, far away, 

One with the stars when earth grows old. 


Heart of my heart, we are one with the wind, 
One with the clouds that are whirled o’er the lea, 
One in many, O broken and blind, 
One as the waves are at one with the sea! 
Ay! when life seems scattered apart, 
Darkens, ends as a tale that is told, 
One, we are one, O heart of my heart, 
One, still one, while the world grows old. 


—Alfred Noyes. 


The Wonderful Earth. 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


One of the sublimest sights in the world is to watch 
the turning of the great ball itself. It is properly a 
sidereal phenomenon,—as if one were detached from the 
globe, and looking at it from a point in space. The idea 
thus broached seems mere raving, a figure of speech; but 
it is sober fact. The trick of it is simply to catch the sun 
or moon as it is emerging above the eastern horizon or 
sinking below the western, and then let the imagination 
do the rest, for remember that it zs the earth and not the 
moon that is moving, and all you have to do is to see it. 
I wish I had the pen of a Jean Paul Richter to describe 
this wonderful thing as I saw it last night here on Upper 
Kezar, when the full moon rose from behind Mount 
Sabattos and spread its tremulous tapestry of flame over 
the floor of the lake, filling the silent night with golden 
mist, that seemed the fit background to the pathetic 
negro melody a fine tenor voice was singing somewhere 
on the water about going ‘‘right up dem golden stairs”’ 
and “putting on dem golden shoes.’’ As I sat out under 
the stars on the lakeside,—how deep and high tHese north- 
ern skies at night, how the constellations blaze, and the 
Milky Way, how wondrous!—I saw what was coming 
by ared light as of a great forest conflagration behind the 
mountain, at a point where its front falls sheer down 
in a precipice of hundreds of feet. On this huge bald 
bulk a few trees rise against the sky. (The mountain, 
I should premise, is about 1,300 feet high, and the look-off 
I speak of is the favorite goal for a walk by the trippers 
and cottagers.) 

But now the red glow is slowly increasing in brightness, 
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at the last sending up very faint spokes and streamers, 
like those of sunset (these last I have seen in this clear 
mountain air extending across from horizon to horizon,— 
a rare sight). 

There! A dazzle of gold among the trees against the 
sky! The moon! And now watch the turning of the 
great globe on which you sit. See it slowly fall eastward, 
see the trees and rocky mass passing across the moon’s 
face downward! One feels like holding tightly to his seat 
lest he fall off into the bottomless black well of space. 
In awesome grandeur I know of nothing quite like this in 
nature, unless it be the rushing of the moon’s shadow 
over the earth in an eclipse,—a thing that can be seen if 
you are in the right place. 

The moonrise I have tried to describe was immediately 
followed by a magnificent auroral display in the north, 
on a vast scale,—double arch and streamers, etc. And 
deep underneath and behind all this magnificent silent 
music and color-drama of nature was a subtle feeling of 
living presence, of something still more deeply interfused. 

When one’s mind is expanded by habitual thinking 
on the facts of astronomy, and meditations at night under 
the stars in attempts to realize in some faint degree 
what is going on in the myriad fecund worlds of space, 
whirling in great Antares’ train or “poised in Spica’s 
gulf apart,” or moving around the flaming rondure of 
Arcturus or Orion, and dizzying the mind by thought 
of the millions of suns and millions of Milky Way uni- 
verses above us, below us, on either hand in the vast 
concave,—and then happens to think of the poor little 
biped lord of earth, and his little battles and little strut- 
ting Napoleons and Roosevelts, they seem comically 
and humiliatingly ephemeral, and much like the per- 
formances of Thoreau’s armies of ants (red and black) 
in that chip-yard at the farmer’s back door. It is only 
when one falls back on the ‘“‘soul,’’ the consciousness, 
the infinite realm of thought within, that he recovers his 
dignity in some degree. 


THE VoIceES OF RED Rock BROOK. 


I have tried to describe here a moonrise over one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the world,—Upper Kezar. Shall 
I, dare I, have the courage to give articulate voice to the 
beauty of color, sound, and motion of a mountain water- 
fall,—the melody, the fresh savage joy of it all? 

In the first place my waterfall is as yet undesecrated by 
that terror of nature-worshippers, the tripping cockney. 
That I regard as the indispensable, the sme qua non 
premise. This still haunt of naiads and dryads is a fit 
counterpart of that classic fountain in Carducci’s ‘un- 
translatable wonder-poem, “Il Fonte del Clitunno.” No 
displeasing trace of man was visible on the day of my 
solitary visit. 

Be pleased, therefore, my chosen friends who read this, 
to enter with me the sacred temple and listen to a low 
music born a million years ago, but sung by fresh-born 
voices this very hour for you, for me. 

Hush, hark! Notaword! But, as you part the bushes 
like a furtive Pan, you can scarcely suppress, perhaps, 
an exclamation of delight; for the pronaos of the temple 
is before you in the form of a hollow-vaulted grotto, 
cool and dim, overarched by old yellow birches and the 
dark-tressed hemlock, while a nude laughing Undine slips 
white-flashing down the sheer rock in the background, 
—a dazzling motion-picture here in the forest wilds. 

Just back of this sylvan chamber, and of course one 
degree higher up, is a capacious rectangular basin of rock, 
some seven feet deep, filled with greenish-tinted icy water 
of a purity so transparent that, if it were a hundred feet 
deep, one could see a pine-needle on its floor as distinctly 
as if seen through the seamless air of heaven. 
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Still higher the water is filmed over a wide spread of 
gleaming gneiss, nude of all verdure. At the far upper 
extremity of the cascade the same thing,—only there 
green moss is the floor, seen through the translucent 
medium of this ichor, out-jetted far up somewhere from 
the mountain’s heart. 

Now listen with suspended breath, and stare with alien 
eyes at the color, the grace, the perfect disinvoltura of 
the motion,—all flung with careless scorn by an unseen 
hand in endless profusion out of the secret shrine of 
beauty. Stare at that nameless Something-Alive gliding, 
chanting, humming its low husky chant, as if with a kind 
of surly contented joy, too. Call it the primal sub- 
conscious substance of nature, vocal and leaping to fluid 
expression; as yet inorganic, but in forms of whirling, 
swirling color,—glassy-green, blue, opalescent,—over the 
wave-worn gneiss; shooting down over and through a 
long series of basins and round-lipped channels with slop- 
ing interior sides, darting, purring, snarling (with now 
and then a curious change of tone where it meets ob- 
struction), moving, as I said, in long swift shoots or else 
eddying round and round in quiet side pools, now filling 
some deep sarcophagus of granite with delicate amber 
fluid (see the white foamy churning far within!) and now 
boiling up from translucent depths and out-welling over 
the lower brim in the muscular twisted braid of a vital 
something,—oh, Carducci, Wordsworth, for your now 
silent voices!—a material so fluid as to have no word by 
which it may be described, itself being the perfect type 
by which we name ‘and characterize all other fluidity,— 
a material never the same, yet the form always identical, 
at least for the hour and day. 

And will you be pleased to mark the tender hatchellings 
and pencillings that ripple the level surface of yonder 
slow-heaving pool,—so wanton-capricious, yet so pre- 
destinate in their grace, so perfect in melody of line, like 
the high cirrus-ripples of white cloud against the blue. 

But hark! Hark again more intently! Lean your 
ear toward the water. Can you not hear (ha! the gay 
ventriloquist, he is arch upon us!) that far-off tolling of a 
cathedral bell? It is most unmistakably the singularly 
realistic sound of a slowly, intermittently, tolling heavy 
bell. In another shoot of the stream I plainly recognized, 
again and again, a chime of bells; and, farther on, the 
drums of a distant corps on the march. The heavy bell- 
sound led me at first instinctively to look up and off into 
the forest and try to think of the possibility of some human 
source of the tollings. But soon with a smile, after closer 
listening, I located the source in the cunning ventriloquist 
at my feet and in the peculiar hollow-reverberating basins 
through which the water was darting. ‘There were no 
drums, no chimes, no cathedral bell within hundreds of 
miles of that wild mountain solitude. I had been search- 
ing for years for the meaning of a line (or phrase) in 
Emerson’s poetry,— : 


“‘Canst thou copy in verse one chime 
Of the wood-bell’s peal and ery?” 
—My Garden. 


and now I had the inner conviction that I had found it 
at last. Perhaps in one of Emerson’s prolonged visits 
to Waterford, over yonder on the other side of this 
very lake in Maine, he heard the sound,—not in this, 
probably, but in one of the ten thousand other brooks 
of this superb Tyrol, this Pine-tree Empire of America. 
Having thus esthetically enthused over the glen and 
its waterfall, I will add that, like all the water I have 
tasted on the mountain sides in New Hampshire and 
Maine, above a certain line, the water of Red Rock 
Brook is entirely free from lime, that curse of so much of 
the water of the globe. To one to whom, like me, this 
detested stuff presents a serious inhibition of travel in 
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the great interior region of the Mississippi Valley and in 
large parts of Europe, the potability of my mountain 
brook certainly does not detract from the pleasure it 
gives. 

The forest region from which I pen these lines, and which 
has been explored on foot by me with so much pleasant 
fatigue for some nine years now, is full of abandoned 
farms, half retaken by nature. Red Rock Waterfall 
is approached by a noble foreground,—a magnificent 
tree-dotted grassy intervale half a mile long, at one end 
of which stand the melancholy crumbling—and, indeed, 
half-fallen—walls of abandoned farm buildings. Many 
such farm-places hereabouts are veritable buried Yucatans. 
But this particular one has the charm of still being nature’s 
and man’s in partnership. Nature tapestries the gurgling 
brook with her alders and clematis, and _ stealthily 
throws forward advance pickets of trees and shrubs here 
and there. But man, Ziska-like, advances once a year 
with his scythe, he, too, singing or whistling, and turns 
the forsaken leas into profitable-meadow land. ‘The al- 
lurement, then,-of this intervale is a strand woven both 
of pensive association with the past and of nature’s wild- 
ery, together with one’s consciousness that here once more 
is illustrated the perennial power with which the stuff 
of the world is endowed of developing ideally perfect 
beauty if left to itself and not meddled with by that 
curious ‘‘oaf and accomplice’? and apparent marrer of 
most things in landscape, nature’s lord and master, man. 


Jewish Progress and Achievement in Colorado, 
1860-1910. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The beginning of Judaism in Colorado dates back to a 
summer evening in 1860, when a few Jewish gentlemen 
who had settled in Denver met at a private house to 
consider plans for the future of Jewry in that growing 
town. They had primarily two objects in view,—to 
arrange for the observance of holy days and to form a 
society to bury their dead. As Abraham of old sought 
a burying-place in Hebron, so these pioneer Israelites 
in a strange land took steps to acquire a plot of ground 
for a cemetery. A half century has passed since then, 
and a historical retrospect of what the Jews have done 
in Colorado during the fifty years, 1860-1910, is both 
fitting and instructive. 

“The spirit of adventure is the mother of common- 
wealths,’’ some one has remarked. ‘There was something 
of the heroic strain in the men who ventured and suffered 
as did the Pike’s Peakers of ’59 and ’60. Among them 
were a half-a-dozen Jews. As their forefathers in ancient 
times fared through the wilderness, these latter-day sons 
of Jacob pushed across the ‘‘Great American Desert” 
in quest of the Promised Land. What hardships they 
endured and what dangers they faced we of a later time 
can scarcely realize. 

Jim Baker, the noted Rocky Mountain guide, used to 
tell a story of a thrilling experience he once had with a 
Jew who was tempting fortune in the Western wilds. 
The two men were riding horseback, leading several pack- 
animals loaded with bales of goods. In a lonely cafion of 
the Rockies, somewhere on the trail between Boulder 
and Fort Bridger, they were attacked by a small band 
of Ute warriors. Suddenly dropping to the ground, the 
frontiersman crawled through the grass and took cover 
behind a log, where he returned the fire of the redskins 
whenever one showed his head above a rock. It was 
hot work for a few minutes. Calling out to his comrade 
and getting no reply, Baker looked around and saw him 
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lying dead on the ground. The venturesome merchant 
had been hit by an Indian’s bullet. 

- Coloradoans saw dark days in the ’60’s, when the plains 
tribes were on the warpath. It looked dark for the young 
Territory when the placers played out and the miners 
found themselves baffled by the problem of wresting the 
yellow metal from refractory ore. Famine was added to 
their other troubles, for grasshoppers ravaged the crops. 
Denver was devastated by fire and flood, and the Jewish 
business men here met with reverses, some of them losing 
their little all. Nevertheless, they did not lose hope. 

The construction of railways and the influx of popu- 
lation in the early ’70’s brought more Jews. The hand- 
ful of 1860 were increased to hundreds, and a synagogue 
was built in 1873-74. ‘The Jewish pioneers of early 
Denver formed the nucleus of the society then organized, 
so it may be said that the first meeting of Jews in 1860 
was the germ of the present Temple Emanuel. Four 
years later a Jewish congregation was established at 
Leadville, and in time congregations grew up in Pueblo, 
Trinidad, and other cities of the Centennial State. 

This is a bare outline: it leaves much unsaid respecting 
the Jews of Colorado and their multifarious activities. 
Numerically ‘they are not a great host, less than ten 
thousand all told, yet they are a power in the State and 
have made their influence felt in many directions. They 
are more numerous than in any other Rocky Mountain 
commonwealth, and they have done things that have 
brought them into the limelight of publicity. Perhaps 
the climate has something to do with it: anyway they have 
a record of progress that is commendable and of achieve- 
ments to be proud of. 

The Colorado Jews are largely German Americans. 
However, there are many who have hailed from Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and other lands across the sea. Ex- 
cepting a few who have emigrated in recent years, they 
can read and write English, and most of these new-comers 
talk it fluently. A considerable proportion of them 
regularly read a Hebrew newspaper. As a rule they are 
well-to-do people and aggressive business men who 
know what they are about. When a Jewish merchant 
locates in a place, you may be sure there is something 
doing in that town. 

The slur sometimes heard, that the Jew won’t toil 
with his hands, may be easily refuted. ‘There are others 
of his race besides pawnbrokers, bankers, merchants, 
and clerks. True, they have more than their share of 
professional men,—rabbis, lawyers, priests, editors, news- 
paper writers, librarians, teachers, musicians, actors, 
artists, physicians, druggists, dentists, etc.,—but there is 
a large army of cobblers, tailors, barbers, opticians, 
jewellers and watch-repairers, restaurant and hotel men, 
grocers, bakers, butchers and mechanics. In the vicinity 
of Denver one may find Jewish cattle dealers, truck- 
farmers, and fruit-growers: a few scattering ranchers of 
the Jewish faith have settled in various parts of Colo- 
rado. However, it must be admitted that those who 
cultivate the soil are few in comparison with the town and 
city Jews. 

While there is a large settlement of Russian Jews and 
other Jewish immigrants in West Colfax, there is, strictly 
speaking, no Denver ghetto. The Colorado Jew is a 
man among men. He is an influential citizen. A major- 
ity of the Israelites in the Centennial State are voters, 
or expect to be. They do not keep up the fiction of a 
“dual position with a double patriotism more or less at 
variance.’ ‘They are American citizens, first, last, and 
all the time. 

The Jew in Colorado is here to stay, this is his home. 
If there are Zionists, they are few and far between. The 
Israelites of this State take only a languid interest in 
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projects looking toward the planting of colonies on their 
ancestral soil. While they cherish the stirring memories 
of the great national past, they do not care to settle in 
the Holy Land; and yet, although they have cast in 
their lot with Gentiles, they cannot forget all that Jeru- 
salem means to them. Precious to them is the heritage 
bequeathed by their progenitors of old. In celebrating 
their holiday (holy days in the truest sense), they strive 
to Keep alive the sacred flame that nourishes high thought 
and feeling. 

The heart of the Jewish exile in Babylon was torn with 
a struggle between sentiment and worldly advantage, 
but the Colorado Jew could not be tempted to leave this 
land of liberty and popular government to become sub- 
jects of the Turkish Sultan.& Even if the land of Canaan 
were as fertile as in ancient times, political reasons would 
stand in the way of a return to Palestine. 

The Jewish nation in Biblical days was essentially 
democratic. The Hebrew prophets ever raised their 
voices against despotism; and, though at times the 
people seemed indifferent to their message, in the long 
run they stood for civil equality such as can exist only 
in a republic like ours. Here they find themselves on 
the same footing with other men, no matter of what 
nationality; at least, they are not martyrs and sufferers 
for conscience’ sake. Not being subjected to the per- 
secution of anti-Semites, they appreciate the blessings of 
freedom and justice that are denied to Israelites in some 
foreign lands to-day. Throughout the ages the Jew has 
always stood forth as a protest against absolutism and as 
a champion of individual liberty. American Jews showed 
their respect for their country’s flag by unfurling it, with 
joyful demonstrations, over the Jewish Hospital recently 
erected near Denver. 

Colorado is indebted to her patriotic citizens of the 
Jewish faith. They have held positions of trust and 
responsibility. A sturdy pioneer, Leopold Mayer, had 
the honor of being elected a member of the Denver Town " 
Council in 1861. Wolfe Londoner, who crossed the plains 
with an ox caravan in 1860, was mayor of Denver. ‘Time 
and again Jewish business men have been presidents of 
chambers of commerce in Denver and other cities of the 
State. Jews have been elected to both houses of the 
legislature, and one man, Simon Guggenheim, enjoys 
the distinction of a seat in the United States Senate. 
The story of the rise of M. Guggenheim’s sons is familiar 
to the reading public and need not be rehearsed here. 
In the corridor of the Capitol is the full-length figure, 
in stained glass, of Otto Mears, the famous road and 
railway builder of the San Juan country. 

Colorado Jews have played no unimportant part in the 
development of the West. The range of their activities 
has extended beyond the borders of the State. They 
have been prominently identified with the mining and 
smelting industries. Their money has backed irriga- 
tion and manufacturing enterprises. ‘They have pro- 
moted the welfare of the community while building up 
their own fortunes. They have carved out successful 
careers not only by the exercise of diligence and ability, 
but by foresight in anticipating and supplying the wants 
of the people. 

The Jews of Colorado have, indeed, added to its ma- 
terial prosperity; but they have done more than that, 
they have contributed something to its higher life. No 
estimate of the modern Jew’s service to society would be 
complete without taking into account the fact that he 
sees things with a wide perspective. The ideals of the 
Hebrew prophets are a part of him: he cannot help but 
have a public conscience. He is vitally concerned in the 
well-being of the city and commonwealth of which he 
finds himself a member: he is the “personification of 
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true home citizenship.’”’ A cosmopolite, he has absorbed 
the best elements of culture in all lands where he has 
wandered since the dispersion. His sorrows have chas- 
tened him. ‘The buffetings of adverse fortune have been 
the means of developing the finer qualities of mind and 
heart. 

The scattering of Israel has resulted in widening the 
intellectual horizon of ‘‘God’s chosen people.” The 
Jew in Colorado is more liberal than were his ancestors in 
Syria. He has been broadened by contact with other 
peoples. Religion is not his supreme interest, to the ex- 
clusion of art. The terms ‘‘Hebraism”’ and “‘ Hellenism”’ 
apply only to antiquity. ‘The esthetic side is cultivated 
by the Jew of to-day: his parlor is adorned with paint- 
ings and works of sculpture. He thinks nothing human is 
foreign to him. 

The Israelite’s old-time exclusiveness is wearing away 
to an appreciable extent; at least, that is so in the West. 
Here he is not ostracised: he is admitted to Masonic 
lodges, the Elks, and other orders. He forms friendships 
with Christians, friendships that are not actuated by 
financial gain. Through this intercourse his viewpoint 
is insensibly changed toward Christianity, ‘the daughter 
religion.” The Jews of Colorado are growing in tolerance 
and intellectual hospitality as the years go by: the tran- 
scendent goodness of Christ appeals to them more and 
more. Would that Christians could overcome their 
antipathy to the Jews! 

While believing in another life—perhaps not with 
the former intensity,—the twentieth-century Jews em- 
phasize man’s duties in this world: so they join hands 
with Christians in launching reforms and starting move- 
ments looking to the uplift of the community. Their 
home life is ideal. The jewel of female chastity is not 
more highly respected by any class, not even by the 
Irish, than it is prized by the Jews. A Jewess is a rarity 
in the purlieus of vice. Very few Jewish engagements 
are broken, and Jews seldom show themselves in divorce 
courts. 

Their environment has changed them, and yet ‘‘the 
Jews are God’s chosen people still.”’ Be he ever so poor 
and lowly, the Jew does not lose his pride. His self- 
respect is rooted in the past,—in the teachings of the 
prophets, the Psalms, and the precepts of the sages of 
yore. Though his lot be humble, he remembers that ‘“‘a 
good name is rather to be chosen than great riches.” 
Better a resolute facing of obligations than rosy dreams 
of impossible glory in far-off Syria. The here and now 
chiefly concern him, and he is striving amid all the ob- 
scurity and mystery of the universe to keep unshaken 
confidence in the supreme importance of duty and love 
to all, and so make life worth living to himself and of 
value to others. That is his philosophy in a nutshell. 

The nobility of Lessing’s Nathan,—that is an ideal yet 
unrealized anywhere except in isolated instances. How- 
ever, Colorado Jews may justly claim one philanthropist 
whose personality was as attractive as that of Moses 
Montefiore. In the gallery of distinguished Coloradoans 
whose portraits were thought worthy to adorn the dome 
of the Capitol is that of Mrs. Frances Jacobs, a Jewish 
lady who lived to do graceful things, not dream them, 
all day long. 

The Colorado rabbis are of a superior type of character. 
They are scholars and men of affairs. They stand for 
Reform Judaism; that is, ‘‘a Judaism based on a modern 
interpretation of Jewish principles and institutions, a 
Judaism based on reason as applied to the interpretation 
of the best Jewish ideals and traditions.’’ Foremost 
among these spiritual leaders is Dr. William S. Friedman, 
who for twenty years has been the lecturer for Temple 
Emanuel, Denver. Under his guidance and inspiration 
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a little company of Jewish men and women have grown 
into a large and flourishing congregation. He is an 
original thinker and a forceful orator who is often invited 
to speak on public occasions. He is a power in the 
commonwealth. For eight years he was president of the 
State Board of Charities, and he is a member of the 
Library Commission of Denver. Of this learned rabbi’s 
many benefactions one may be singled out. To him 
more than to any other man belongs the credit of being 
the founder of the National Jewish Hospital for Con- 
sumptives near Denver. Rabbi Hillel Kauvar is one 
of the apostles of Judaism. These and other rabbis of 
Colorado are not only ministers to the spiritual life of 
the remnant of Israel, they are the friends and helpers 
of every good cause. 

Space is lacking to deal adequately with the work and 
mission of the B’nai B’rith lodges, where German, Rus- 
sian, English, and American Jews meet on a common 
platform of Benevolence, Brotherly love, and Harmony. 
This altruistic order is rightly-known as ‘“‘the one great 
Jewish brotherhood of man.” 


A Prayer for Life. 


Be with me, Lord! My house is growing still, 
As, one by one, the guests go out the door; 

And some who helped me once to do thy will 
Behold and bless thee on the Heavenly Shore. 


Uphold my strength! My task is not yet done. 
Nor let me at the labor cease to sing; 

But from the rising to the setting sun, 
Each faithful hour, do service to my king. 


Show me thy light! Let not my wearied eyes 
Miss the fresh gladness of life’s passing day, 

But keep the light of morn, the sweet surprise 
Of each new blessing that attends my way. 


And for the crowning grace, O Lord, renew 

The best of gifts thy best of saints have had: 
With the great joy of Christ my heart endue, 

To share the whole world’s tears and still be glad. 


—Theodore C. Williams, in ‘‘ Poems of Belief.” 


Unity in Diversity. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


In the still air there are countless currents. In white 
light there are all the colors of the rainbow. In the dark 
loam are all the substances that make the growth of plant 
and animal in nature. Out of illimitable diversity there 
is unity. ; 

It is so in the realm of sound and sense. The blue of 
the sky and the green of the glancing wave are born of 
the union of diverse elements. The human voice is a 
union of the sounds made by vocal chords. And all 
melody and harmony is a blending or concord of sweet 
sounds. What the eye sees, what the ear hears, is born 
of the union of different and separate parts. Even the 
landscape on the horizon’s rim is made up of blended 
colors and objects seen in the perspective. 

We wish to apply this to questions of moment in life 
and thought. Let us look about us. Is it not true that 
even the diverse efforts of labor produce the unit we call 
civilization? 

If we enter the soul of man, we find that all thought 
is colored by circumstances and environment. ‘The very 
character which man builds is shaped by the slow accre- 
tion of the years and by the wearing away of the rugged 
points of belief and selfishness through constant contact 
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with others. 
sity. _ 

What we need to do, then, is to analyze the influences 
that are in us and about us, and try to gain from their 
operation, the while we live, the life that is appointed to 
us. If it said it is not well for man to live in seclusion, 
there is but a reiteration of the truth that man cannot 
escape the fellow-man who is ever striving at his side. 
Each man has in him something of his friend and his 
enemy. 

In the whole history of the upward march of man there 
is evidence that out of many there is one. The man of 
to-day is the product of all the men who have lived 
before. There is not an individual in any of the species 
that is not the product of the mingled many. And there 
must have been great diversity, or there never could have 
been the fixed unity which is the stamp of the type and 
the mark of the individual. 

In the matter of the growth of a nation it is the blended 
opinion of many that has brought the representative 
government to its highest state of perfection. ‘I'he 
unanimity of sentiment among the masses has established, 
even at the point of the sword, every national boundary 
in the world of to-day. It is impossible that the pebbles 
on the shore washed by the incessant waves of the sea 
shall not give form to each other. It is so in the forma- 
tion of character for man and nation. ‘The clash of arms 
and men throughout the ages has unfolded the beautiful 
symmetry, has shaped and moulded the smooth surface, 
of the governments of to-day. 

It is the diversity which gives shape to the one. It 
is the many that make the one. It is out of the varia- 
tions that the law is determined. It is by means of the 
differences that the likenesses are discerned. Contrast 
is more effective as a teacher than conformity. Simi- 
larity makes no particular impression on the mind. 
But contrast leaves a scar in the memory. It is by means 
of the differences in voice and feature as well as by their 
inner traits that we know the many different individuals 
who compose our acquaintance. ‘The individual tastes are 
what finally blend into a single form of architecture, a 
single principle in art. ‘There is no other way in which 
a law may be formed than by reconciling all men to one 
idea. 

It is important to consider this principle in a study of 
self. We are unconsciously moulded by the opinions of 
the many. We are indeed a product not only of all the 
past, but of all the present. Man is as complex an indi- 
vidual as the world about him is complex, and yet he is 
one, acting as one and bearing the burdens of those he 
loves as one. He is one to hate and to dream and to die. 
Alone he goes to meet the future, be it what it may. He 
dies, and somehow there is no tremor in his mind or heart, 
for all men have gone the dusty road before him. It is 
appointed to all men once to die. It may be thrice. 
‘There is much to make man believe that other lives will 
be followed by other deaths in the illimitable infinity 
which waits. Therefore it is that out of these constant 
changes there will evolve sometime, somewhere, the per- 
fect man. But man is the present product of the present 
time. _ 

If we look at the influence which the events and the 
environment of life have upon us, we will believe that 
there is a power at work which is ever moulding the mind 
of a single man like unto the universal mind. It is this 
which makes us hesitate about giving way to self: there 
is so much in other minds and men that we pause in 
deference to the combined opinion of the many. The 
very mind of the individual cannot see at all the points 
of the compass, at all the angles of daily life: hence he 
must defer to the combined judgment of all. ‘Two 
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heads are better than one,” is an old and homely saying, 
but it explains the psychology of growth in individual 
character. We are shaped by our friends and our ene- 
mies. We have a part of each of them in ourselves. 
And so let us beware that, when we study self to find 
what will be the end of life, we do not go entirely on our 
own insight into the causes and ends. A proper reve- 
lation is in others as well as ourselves. 

If we cannot explain the diversity, we can at least 
admit that it exists. ‘There are no two hairs on a man’s 
head that are alike. No two blades of grass are alike. 
No two crystals of snow, no two petals of flower, no two 
leaves of the forest, no two faces of man, no two hearts of 
woman, no two of anything that grows and lives, will on 
examination prove to be alike. There are superficial 
resemblances, but there is sufficient differentiation to 
distinguish the individuals. ‘Take the Bertillon system of 
measurement,—take the thumb test, there are no two 
individuals alike. There is diversity infinite. But, as 
this diversity lives out its life and dies with the indi- 
vidual, lo! there remains the characteristic. It is the 
residuum. 

Of the mysteries of creation we know little. The 
mind itself is an unexplored continent. What we shall 
find there, no one dare at this day conjecture. But we 
are all moving on. We are becoming constantly ac- 
climated. Weare fitting ourselves to our sphere. Weare 
playing the great game of life with all the zest imagi- 
nable, and asking no odds. We are willing to sacrifice 
our wishes before our prejudices, but in either case we 
are trying to live according to the code of morals of the 
community. And out of our living there is coming a 
harmony which speaks volumes for the Golden Rule. 
We are evolving not only a character for altruism and 
optimism, but also for ascendency and idealism. But 
the most that may be said for our present-day life is that 
it is so filled with liberalism and so permeated with good 
will that there is a blending of the diverse elements 
which have separated men and communities, and we live 
in reality in the very dawn of a new world that shall be 
without a war. And so it is in all things the blending 
process is going on all the time, and the result is an indi- 
vidual finer than any other theretofore. 

Nothing is more important in life than religion. Here 
we find there is a clash of creeds. And out of this there 
comes the unity of divine truth. For out of all that is 
issues the one true God. If there is diversity, it must be 
the indication of the ultimate harmony. For there is 
but the One. ‘There is no other God but the One who is 
in and over all. There can be no other. The divine 
principle, however it may breathe itself into all things, 
must at last come back to its source. And the life which 
we look upon is the breath of the spirit. It is the exhal- 
ing of the heart of God. It must come home. It must 
be united with the Source again. All religions must 
blend in truth. All men must be saved because of the 
unending and universal love. And so it is that the mere 
superficial clash of creeds which we observe in a temporal 
way in our own and past time must in the end bring us 
all nearer to the nature of the Unknown. When the 
source of all things is at last discovered, there will be but 
One. There can be no other. The multiple gods of 
Greece and Rome no more faded into the one Jehovah of 
history than all the conceptions of religious duty and 
being shall blend into one course of conduct, one life and 
love for the divine. 

What we must do with our own lives is to make our- 
selves to be in harmony with the divine life. It is flow- 
ing, ever flowing, in all things. We call it Nature. It is 
the only name that we have for this pulse-beat of the 
divine. And in Nature there is all that there is in the 
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spirit of God. Here there is diversity infinite, yet there 

is through this the harmony of all into One. Not a life 

therefore is lived by man, not a flower blooms in the 

desert, but it is conforming to the law of the Being of 

which it isa part. And thus it is that in a spiritual sense 

all things harmonize, even the evil with the good. 
WaARRENSBURG, Mo. 


Death, the Grandest Experience of Life. 


BY DAVID KASSEL. 


Every one must, at one time or another, pass through 
the transition we call Death. By most this has been a 
dreaded experience, and one looked upon as a calamity. 
The Church, by its promise of heaven, has not detracted 
from the dread of Death, while to untutored minds its 
threat of hell has made this transition more terrible. 

But here and there have been those who have looked 
upon Death from a different view-point. ‘To them it has 
had a different meaning. In truth, they have declared 
the term a misnomer. It is a transition, they have said, 
and not a dying, and with them I agree. A transition it 
is to me, and, withal, the grandest experience of life; 
for, when the human soul has passed its term in this life, 
it sloughs its earthly embodiment and passes into a grander 
existence. 

To the soul that has had its proper development here, 
and which has meditated upon the next plane of life, the 
entrance into this grander realm must be filled with the 
greatest joy. How rich, for example, is the pleasure one 
feels when, after years of anticipation and study, the 
opportunity comes to cross a vast ocean and roam 
the historic cities of foreign lands! The grandeur of the 
ocean voyage and the historic sights that greet the trav- 
eller when he reaches the Old World fill every hour with 
supreme joy, and the being is constantly inspired and 
thrilled. How much more grand and inspiring must be 
the entrance into the next life, the witnessing of entirely 
new scenes, the experiencing of entirely new sensations, 
and the reunion with loved and reverenced ones who 
have passed before! From the moment the soul awakens 
to the new life, it is in the presence of entirely new scenes. 
It is as if a babe were born into this life with all the knowl- 
edge of aman! The proof that there is an after-life, the 
reunion with loved ones, the productions of the world’s 
geniuses there, the meeting with those geniuses, must 
fill the awakened soul with the grandest thoughts and joy 
of which it is capable. 

Possibly there is another transition to a still higher 
realm, and the great minds of olden times—Homer and 
Milton and Shakespeare and that great band—are no 
longer there, but their works there remain, and the great 
souls of recent times will be present. Great orators and 
musicians, who have thrilled the world during their 
earthly life, may there be heard! We who have been 
transported by the music of Wagner may hear his grander 
creations there, rendered by greater performers, and 
doubtless Wagner the director! And so on through the 
great range of human art and accomplishment. What- 
ever the soul has enjoyed here, it will enjoy there in 
greater degree. 

And all these experiences are to come when the last 
breath is drawn. ‘Therefore, I say that this passing we 
call Death is the grandest experience of life, and, more- 
over, something to look forward to. Not that earthly 
life should be undervalued or curtailed. I would not 
hasten the change. I believe in this life, its opportuni- 
ties for the development and preparation of the soul for 
the next realm, but I do not dread the transition to the 
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next life, and when it comes, I am ready and anxious to 
enter where joy and usefulness await the soul that has 
wrought well here. By this I do not mean adherence to 
any creed or religious code, but a life of study, of proper 
mental development, and of usefulness. For those who 
have not lived so, I do not predict unhappiness or torture, 
but only a lack of appreciation of the higher realities, or 
of repentance, if a wrongful life has been passed here. 

This is my code, and, for the reasons I outline, I re- 
iterate the belief that the change called Death is the 
grandest experience of Life. 

Daas, TEX. 


The Message of Buddhism.* 
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BY D. B. JAYATILAKA, B.A. 


My first duty is to express my sincere thanks to your 
executive committee for according to me the privilege of 
attending this International Congress and presenting to 
you some features of that message of enlightenment 
which was given to the world, twenty-five centuries ago, 
in the valley of the Ganges. And it is well, I think, 
that in this great gathering of liberal religious thinkers 
of the West, one of whose aims is the deliverance of man 
from the bondage of dogma and external authority, 
some account should be taken of the teachings of Buddh- 
ism,—the wisdom-religion fof the East. For of all re- 
ligious teachers it was Buddha—the Awakened One— 
who promulgated the first charter of the liberty of con- 
science by declaring that nothing should be believed in 
on mere authority of teacher, text, or tradition; that that 
only should be acted up to which one’s reason approves 
as being conducive to the weal and welfare of one and all. 
Now, this freedom of thought which Buddhism insures 
necessarily flows from the very nature of its teachings. 
The message of Buddhism is, as you are aware, no super- 
natural revelation; it puts forward no dogmas which 
demand a belief in the incredible and the impossible as 
the price of salvation; it enjoins no mystic rites and 
mysterious ceremonies for the purpose of securing eter- 
nal happiness. There is no place in Buddhism for vague 
theories and dreamy speculations which have no practi- 
cal bearing upon life. Buddhism surveys the facts of 
existence, it takes a complete view of man as he is with 
his powers and his limitations, and it recognizes the 
operation of unvarying laws in the sphere of moral 
activities no less than in the physical world. In accord- 
ance with this view of life in its manifold phases, it sets 
forth a system of practical ethics which has for its aim 
the elimination of evil, the development of that which 
is good, and the cleansing of the heart, so that one may 
begin to walk in “the Path, which opens the eyes and 
bestows understanding, which leads to peace of mind, to 
higher wisdom, to full enlightenment.’ All this has to 
be accomplished by one’s own efforts. Evil must be 
eschewed, the good must be practised, and the path of 
emancipation must be trodden each by himself and for 
himself. Here no god or gods can help man, nor is rite 
or ceremony, penance or prayer, of any avail. ‘‘You 
yourselves must make the effort, the Buddhas only 
point out the way.” That is the teaching of Buddhism. 
Self-help is the keynote of its message. In words which 
peal forth the inmost convictions of one who has, unaided, 
fought and won the great battle of self-conquest, the 
Master thus exhorts his disciples: ‘‘Renounce evil, my 
brethren, and practise that which is good. Were it not 
possible, I would not tell you thus to give up evil and 
practise that which is good. Because it is possible, I 


* The writer is president of the Young Men’s Buddhist Association, Colombo, Cey- 
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tell you brethren, Renounce evil and practise that which 
is good.’”’ Test this teaching on the touchstone of your 
own experience, and you will come to realize a great 
~ truth which can be the surest basis of all spiritual progress. 

The question has often been raised whether this sys- 
tem of self-discipline and self-culture should be termed a 
religion. Now the word ‘“‘religion’’ connotes different 
things to different men, and no two definitions of the term 
really agree. Generally the Western mind conceives 
“the broad foundations on which all religions are built 
up” to be “the belief in a divine power, the acknowledg- 
ment of sin, the habit of prayer, the desire to offer sacri- 
fice, and the hope of a future life.’’ Buddhism scarcely 
fulfils all these conditions of a religion in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term. It is none the less a historical 
fact that it has inspired millions of human beings in the 
past, as it inspires millions to-day, with the noblest of 
ideals and the highest devotion, and has enabled them to 
walk in righteousness and purity. Viewed from this 
standpoint, Buddhism is entitled to the term “religion,’’ 
in what liberal thought would, I venture to think, admit 
a higher sense of the word. 

However this question may be decided,—and it matters 
little whether the Buddha Dharma is called a religion or 
a system of ethics,—one fact remains undisputed, and that 
is the universality of its mission. At the very outset of 
its career Buddhism consciously struck this original note 
of universality. In India and elsewhere there were many 
religious teachers and prophets before the time of the 
Buddha—the Awakened One. Their influence was, 
however, more or less local, and their message was ad- 
dressed to their immediate following, or at best to the 
men of their own race. It was the founder of Buddhism 
who first conceived the noble idea of a world-wide mission 
and proclaimed a scheme of salvation open to all mankind. 
Before his time religion was the birthright of certain 
castes or classes and salvation the prerogative of selected 
people. Others outside the pale had to secure the bless- 
ings of religion through the good offices of the privileged 
ones. Buddhism swept away all such distinctions. 
The gates of the Kingdom of Righteousness founded by 
the Sakya Muni were thrown open to all who would only 
strive to enter it, irrespective of caste, class, or color, 
and his message of deliverance was addressed to the whole 
world. That marks an important event, a turning point 
in the history of religion, nay, of mankind. At the very 
. beginning of his public ministry the Master set this 
seal of universality on his mission. That event is worth 
recalling, his first sending forth of his disciples. He was 
residing at Isipatana, near Benares, ‘‘the Eternal City,” 
where he had a few months before preached his first 
sermon,—or, as the books put it, turned the Wheel of 
Righteousness. Already he had gathered around him a 
small band of disciples—sixty in all—who had themselves 
under his guidance attained liberation. He now calls 
them to him and delivers to them the following injunc- 
tion: ‘‘Go ye forth, O brethren, and wander over the 
world, for the sake of the many, for the welfare of the 
many, out of compassion for the world, for the good 
and the weal and the gain of gods and men.... Pro- 
claim the teaching lovely in its origin, lovely in its prog- 
ress, and lovely in its consummation, both in the spirit 
and in the letter. Set forth the higher life in all its 
fulness and in all its purity.” Thus was started the first 
religious mission known to history: thus was kindled that 
flame of missionary zeal which has since done so much, 
both in the East and the West, to enlighten and uplift 
mankind. In the lifetime of the Master his Dharma was 
proclaimed by himself and his disciples in every part of 
the middle country,—-the Madhya-desa, the Holy Land of 
India,—and after his passing away his disciples continued 
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to spread the Good Law in the neighboring lands. Then, 
two centuries later, there arose the Great Emperor 
Asoka, one of the greatest rulers the world has yet pro- 
duced, in whose time and under whose patronage Buddh- 
ist missions were sent to almost every part of the then 
known world. In this age and in subsequent times the 
Buddhist missionary braved the perils of the sea, crossed 
snow-capped mountains, and traversed the waterless 
deserts, in order to proclaim to the world the Master’s 
teaching, “lovely in its origin, lovely in its progress, 
lovely in its consummation,’’ and ‘“‘set forth the higher 
life in all its fulness and in all its purity.’ History bears 
evidence to the remarkable success of these missions. 
Land after land acknowledged the sway of the Lord of 
Compassion, nation after nation submitted to the guid- 
ance of his gentle law, until countless millions of Asia and 
in neighboring lands felt the ennobling influence of his 
teaching. And be it remembered here that this con- 
quest to which the annals of religious history scarcely 
afford a parallel was achieved not by the force of arms 
nor by the use of any violent and compulsory methods. 
No wars have ever been waged for the purpose of spread- 
ing the truths of Buddhism, not a drop of blood has been 
shed in the course of its propagation, not a human being 
has ever suffered persecution on account of his faith at the 
hands of Buddhism. The only weapon the Buddhist 
propagandist wielded was that of persuasion. Indeed he 
had no need to use any other weapon. ‘The sweet reason- 
ableness of this message, the spirit of tolerance which 
it breathed, the boundless sympathy and love which it 
inculcated,—these were in themselves strong enough to 
bend the hearts of men and win them over to the path 
of righteousness. So wherever the teachings of the 
Buddha obtained a foothold, there we find man becom- 
ing more humanized, a new sanctity given to life, the 
position of woman improved, and the cry of suffering 
humanity receiving due recognition. ‘‘Whoso ministers 
unto the sick, ministers unto me,’’ said the Master, and _ 
that saying bore abundant fruit in Buddhist lands, 
where sprang up in response to that expression of infinite 
pity and sympathy, hospitals for both men and animals, 
asylums for the blind, the lame, and the cripple, and 
refuges for the needy and the destitute. Buddhism, 
furthermore, encouraged all intellectual activities, it 
insured liberty of thought, fostered art and culture, and, 
above all, it invariably made for peace. 

One feature of Buddhism which deserves special notice 
is the position it gives to humanity, the high value it 
assigns to our life here on this earth. To be born a human 
being is, according to Buddhism, a priceless opportunity, 
for man can realize the highest happiness—the ideal of 
arhatolip—here in this world itself. The Buddha was, 
to begin with, a man, son of human parents. He was a 
husband and a father before the woful cry of a sorrow- 
laden world pierced his loving heart and drove him away 
from his happy home, from his young and beautiful 
queen and his only child, into the forest, there to search 
in deep meditation and by strenuous effort for the cause 
of that pain and suffering to which all life is subject. 
And when he had, by the conquest of passion in his own 
heart, become the All-wise, the Perfect One, when he had 
thus discovered the great truths concerning life, he came 
back to the world and taught mankind the way out of 
all suffering—the noble eightfold path—which led those 
who chose to enter it out of the bog of misery on to the 
bright summit of perfect peace and happiness. And he 
taught that the beginning of the higher life was right 
conduct here among one’s own fellow-beings. He who 
had entered upon this course of life was in that respect 
above the gods. Yea, the gods themselves did obei- 
sance to the man—the householder—of pure conduct, 
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who maintained his wife and child by righteous means 
and was zealous in the doing of deeds of charity and 
humanity. 

Such then are some of the features of the message 
which Buddhism offers to the world. The Dharma is as 
infinite as Truth itself—it is the Truth indeed—and what 
is here presented to you is but a tiny drop from that 
boundless ocean. I must, however, now come to a close. 
But before I conclude let me ask you one question, 
“What must be your attitude to this message of enlight- 
enment, this religion of humanity?’ ‘This is an impor- 
tant question, important to you as well as tous Buddhists. 
Orthodox Christianity has not dealt with Buddhism in a 
fair or friendly manner. It has condemned Buddhism 
as a baneful “heathen” cult, and through its missionary 
enterprise it has spared no pains to destroy it. It is not 
my purpose here to criticise Christian missionary methods 
or to discuss the general question of Christian missions 
to Eastern lands. I would rather confine myself to the 
relations of Christianity to Buddhism in my own coun- 
try. Christianity first came to Ceylon with the Portu- 
guese invader in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Since that time it has used every available means—fair 
and unfair—to “convert” the Buddhists. With what 
results? The Singhalese population of the island is about 
2,300,000, of whom less than 200,000 are Christians. 
Four centuries of Christian proselytizing work, carried 
on, in its earlier stages at least, with the aid of ruthless 
persecution and wholesale corruption, have only that 
much to show as the fruits of its labors. Obviously 
Christianity has not gained much. But on the other 
hand Buddhism has, in the mean while, lost much, though 
not in point of numbers. The persistent attacks of the 
Christian propagandist at a time when, owing to politi- 
cal and social disorganization, the Buddhists were least 
able to defend and protect their faith, naturally went 
far to weaken its hold upon its followers. This under- 
mining of the national faith has had serious results. 
It has led to the abandonment of national ideals and 
culture inseparably associated with the ancestral faith. 
We have become to a great extent denationalized. We 
have given up a good part of our simple life and our 
ancient beautiful customs and manners. We have lost 
pride in our past, glorious as that past has been with its 
history extending over two thousand years, with its rec- 
ord of heroes and heroic deeds, with its great cities and 
magnificent viharas and stupas and mighty tanks, the very 
ruins of which to-day elicit the admiration of the world. 
So, you see, as a people we have gone far on the down- 
ward path. But things are, Iam happy to say, changing. 
The last quarter of a century has seen the birth of a new 
spirit—or rather the revival of the old spirit. The 
Buddhists have awakened to a sense of the danger 
threatening their faith and their community, and are 
striving hard to ward it off. For one thing they are 
taking into their own hands the education of their chil- 
dren in accordance with the principles of their faith, and 
Buddhist schools are springing up in every town and 
village in the island. A strong desire is also manifesting 
itself to revive our own culture and customs and manners. 
National feeling is unmistakably awakening, and, if it 
is wisely guided and properly supported, it will most 
undoubtedly produce important results. It is, to this 
great work now going on, slowly but surely, amongst 
our people that I would draw your sympathetic atten- 
tion. You liberals of the West can be of the greatest 
possible service to us in this work of revival. You 
can undo much of the mischief that has been done to 
us—doubtless with the best of intentions—by men of 
your own persuasion. You can strengthen our hands 
in the great battle we have yet to fight against such 
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vices as drunkenness, which we in our folly have bor- 
rowed from the West, and which have now grown to 
serious proportions. Send us not narrow-minded mis- 
sionary enthusiasts bent upon the destruction of our 
ancestral faith, but representatives from your great 
seats of learning, men of culture and sympathy, who can 
give us of your very best, your practical and scientific 
knowledge, so that we may rebuild the edifice of our 
religious and national life in a manner suited to modern 
times. If we succeed in our effort, just imagine what 
that may mean to us and to the world at large: Buddh- 
ism restored to its pristine vigor in our own land will 
elevate us once more as a people. And, if its message of 
universal love and sympathy is spread far and wide, 
will it not with equal certainty contribute to the peace 
and progress of the world? So, while I appeal to you for 
sympathy in our endeavor to promote the cause of our 
faith and to develop, as a people, on our own lines, let 
me express the sincere hope that the following message 
of the Master, embodying the-essence of his Dharma, 
may find a place in-the-hearts of all of us, in the East 
and in the West, so that erelong we may come to real- 
ize to the full not only the brotherhood of man, but also 
the kinship of all life. “Just as a mother, even at the 
risk of her own life, protects her son, her only son, so 
let man cultivate love without measure towards all 
beings. Let him cultivate towards the whole world— 
above, below, around—a heart of love unstinted, un- 
mixed with the sense of differing or opposing interests. 
Let him maintain this mindfulness all the while he is 
awake, whether he is standing, walking, sitting, or lying 
down. ‘This state of heart is the best in the world.” 
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Che Pulpit. 
I Believe.* 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


I cannot do better than to speak from the text used by 
Dr. Carpenter, ““What s Truth?’’ Moreover, this oc- 
casion seems a fitting one for the utterance of the truth 
as most of us see it to-day. Basing this utterance upon 
the foundations so well laid by Dr. Carpenter, I shall 
now try to express some of the truth which is vital to me. 
Our minds are open, we are seeking for new truth. We 
are ever ready to abandon error. Yet there are certain 
convictions which can never be outgrown. Let me pro- 
claim them for you now. 

With all my heart and with an overwhelming joy I 
believe in God, the Eternal Love that has brought me into 
being and given me this wonderful world to live in. I 
believe in God, the Perfect One, whose purpose no power 
has ever withstood and whose action has never needed 
to take the form of miracle. No devil ever, no miracle 
ever; but always God’s creative force working by in- 
evitable processes to an intelligent and beneficent end. 
In God’s love we live and move. Each one is dear to him, 
and each has a definite career to follow unto the perfect 
life. God is personal, and we can have communion with 
him. From our birth until now he has led us on. ‘To 
the limits of earth and beyond he will lead us, guard us, 
inspire us still. 

I believe in Man! In man, noblest of the creations of 
God, standing at the summit of the orderly evolution of 
the divine thought, and, in spite of all short-comings, 
capable of all growth. Man is greater than the philos- 
ophies, laws, and bibles he has produced. Man is greater 


*Mr. St. John preached this short sermon at the English service in Kolozsy4r, 
Hungary, during the Hungarian Unitarian Anniversary meetings. 
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than the best he has yet done, finer than the noblest who 
have yet lived, loftier than Jesus who is thus far chief 
_ among us: yes, man is greater than has yet been mani- 
fested in God’s thought concerning him. Man is im- 
mortal! I believe that human nature tends toward 
goodness, that it can be trusted, and that to trust and 
love it will always respond until at last all souls attain the 
beautiful life. I believe in Jesus Christ, in the Bible, 
in religion, in happiness, in progress, in reason, because 
they are human. I believe in man intensely. 

. I believe in the present life. I believe that this world 
of ours is divinely created by orderly processes of evolu- 
tion as the only possible sphere for human origination 
and progress. “The world is not a pitfall nor a vale of 
tears. It is a divinely constituted sphere for moral ac- 
tion and satisfying growth for the soul. It is a great 
thing to live, a great blessing to have a start in life, and 
this world provides that start for every soul. Whether 
for any individual the start be good, bad, or indifferent 
to man’s present judgment is of slight moment in an 
eternal course. ‘The start is the important matter. ‘The 
living with its high possibilities of moral joy and intelli- 
gently earned advance is an indescribable blessing from 
God bestowed upon every mortal. So I believe in this 
life as an overflowing treasury of opportunity for myself 
and for you and for all born into it. ‘Trial does but in- 
tensify the moral opportunity. Sin does but accentuate 
what might have been and what through repentance 
shall be. Loss and grief do but summon forth the holier 
depths of the soul’s abilities and reveal men as immor- 
tals at last; for, happily, this world is not the-measure of 
a man’s opportunity and scope. 

I believe in the world to come! Far more intensely 
than I rejoice in man’s existing and stimulating fields for 
service and growth do I exult in the realms that are not 
yet displayed to view. With mighty earnestness, with 
the whole heart’s passion, I believe in the life eternal for 
all souls. The moment before death is never a man’s 
last chance in any of the lasting concerns of the soul. 
In God’s vocabulary there is no such phrase as “last 
chance,” for moral opportunity is of necessity an eternal 
thing. The gates of death thrown open surely display 
to every comer undreamed-of wealth of opportunity. 
Rank upon rank of chances for great deeds will there 
appear. Rising there before our eager souls will shine 
unto us diviner calls for strength and advance in us. 
Sad indeed that sight for all that have wasted instead of 
treasuring their moral strength,—sad, torturing, but not 
unto death. For there will be healing also. There will 
be tenderness. There will be help and divine punish- 
ment that redeems. And so in one way or another God 
will inspire all to rise to the grander opportunities of the 
world to come. 

Each generation of men takes its turn at the tangled 
affairs of earth. Each is like a wave striking its blow at 
the shores and cliffs, but not a wave destined to fade away 
into nothing after that blow is delivered. No, we are all 
part of a grander tide that flows right on forever. What- 
ever the proportion of our personal success and failure in 
the present world, we go on and on forever; and in good 
time we, one and all, find fulfilment to our finer possi- 
bilities and the bright day of duty for which we so long 
have been storing up energy. We shall be able in the 
brave world to come to live our fullest life. We shall 
teach our best. Yet for eternity our best will be but a 
beginning of a larger heaven we are to build, each soul 
his own architect and builder, each a fellow-worker with 
God in the issues of life that are too lovely to perish. 

These noble beliefs have been, and must continue to be, 
the mainstay of the moral life. They have no other 
reason for being. Ceasing to shape character, they cease 
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to be convictions. We preach them for the upbuilding 
of souls. Let us do so with an ever-increasing joy and 
loyalty. 

Let us believe them with heart and mind and strength 
and soul as Jesus, our leader, did. To this end, and this 
end alone, 

“Jesus calls us. O’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea 
Day by day his sweet voice soundeth, 

Saying, ‘ Christian, follow me!’” 
Day by day he calls. Day by day our wills respond in 
lives of service based on such beliefs as Jesus held. And 
day by day over all faithful human endeavor falls the sun- 
light of God’s approval. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Spiritual Life, 


Evil, once manfully fronted, ceases to be evil; there 
is generous battle-hope in place of dead, passive misery; 
the evil itself has become a kind of good.—T. Carlyle. 


a 


Each complaint drags us down a degree in our upward 
course. If you would discern in whom God’s spirit 
dwells, watch that person and notice whether you ever 
hear him murmur.—Gold Dust. 


oe 


I have experienced that the habit of taking out of the 
hand of our Lord every little |blessing and brightness 
on our path confirms us in an especial manner in com- 
munion with His love—M. A. Schimmelpenninck. 


a 


It is not on great occasions only that we are required 
to be faithful to the will of God: occasions constantly 
occur, and we should be surprised to perceive how much 
our spiritual advancement depends on small obediences. 
Madame Sweichine. 

a 


Whatever this day seemeth, not joyous, but grievous, 
is linked in the good pleasure of His goodness with a 
corresponding afterward of peaceable fruit, the very 
seed from which, if you only do not choke it, this shall 
spring and ripen.—f. R. Havergal. 

vt 


That spirit which suffices quiet hearts, which seems to 
come forth to such from every dry knoll of sere grass, 
from every pine stump and half-embedded stone, on which 
the dull March sun shines, comes forth to the poor and 
hungry and to such as are of simple taste—R. W. Em- 


erson. 
& 


Guide me, O Lord, in all the changes and varieties of 
the world, that in all things that shall happen I may 
have an evenness and tranquillity of spirit; that my 
soul may be wholly resigned to thy divinest will and 
pleasure, never murmuring at thy gentle chastisements 
and fatherly correction. Amen.—Jeremy Taylor. 

ae 


Any one who tries that experiment,—for we have free- 
dom of will,—the experiment of living the lonely life of 
Robinson Crusoe, or the lonely life behind prison bars, 
or the lonely life of living only in the upper class where 
A and B may not meet X and Y, has violated the great 
law of the universe, which is that we shall live together.— 
Edward E. Hale. 
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Memory Verses. 


Rev. Charles F. Dole has edited and pub- 
lished Choice Verses and other matter, to 
be committed to memory or for reading. 
It is intended for use in the Sunday-school 
and the home. He has tried, in response 
to a need long felt in his own Sunday-school, 
to gather the most excellent passages from 
the Old and New Testaments which seem 
best suited to set forth the great laws and 
ideals of the good life. 

The highest values in the world lie in 
certain great and ancient sentences. They 
contain the ruling ideas which make civili- 
zation possible. They hold the promise 
for the future of the race. They also carry 
the secret of the happy life. There is no 
greater educational service which we can 
render our children, says Mr. Dole, than to 
store their minds with these famous sen- 
tences. They may not always understand 
how much the words mean, they may often 
forget the names and dates of Bible history; 
but, if they catch the thought and spirit of 
at least a dozen to twenty of the best of the 
Bible teachings, if they learn some day to 
love the standards, the ideals, and the life 
which these few teachings set forth, if, 
besides, they put the noble verses into prac- 
tice and discover their actual power and 
beauty and joy, their souls can never die, 
they will have entered here and now into the 
immortal life. 

Mr. Dole has not, of course, included all 
that might have been chosen. He has 
thought it well to mark specially such as 
every one ought surely to know, adding a 
goodly number of other verses, to the learn- 
ing of which teachers or parents might 
easily stir the interest of children who are 
gifted with a quick memory. In the case 
of younger children, it might not be amiss 
to offer suitable gifts or rewards of merit 
learning extra verses. 

A natural suggestion would be that in the 
opening exercises of the school a few minutes 
could be given in first reading together, 
and later, as the passages become familiar, 
in reciting together, a few of the selections 
at each session. In any case the teachers 
would be free to use as much or little of the 
material offered as seems adaptable to the 
needs of the class. The headings of the 
selections indicate how nearly all of them 
could readily be made the subject-matter 
for indefinite teaching, conversation, or 
discussion and illustration. It may be 
thought unnecessary to designate the verses 
by chapter and number. This was pur- 
posely done with the hope of encouraging 
the pupils to become familiar with the 
Bible by the process of finding the passages. 
Besides Bible texts, a number of memorable 
sayings from the great Stoics and the Orien- 
tal scriptures have been added both for the 
sake of their intrinsic value and in order to 
show the universality of the most profound 
religious ideas. 

One section of the book contains the 
choicest of the Psalms, including only those 
portions which serve the devotional needs 
of the modern mind. They all may be 
used for reading responsively or in unison, 
as a part of the general exercises of the 
school. 

Our modern book of Psalms is the hymn- 
book. Here are about thirty hymns to be 
committed to memory. Experience in learn- 
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ing hymns has shown the inconvenience of 
having to refer the learner to the church 
hymn-book. In this little book the whole 
school can readily learn a given hymn 
together by making it first a matter for 
reading or singing in the opening service. A 
number of notable passages for reading from 
the Bible are also suggested. Unfortu- 
nately many persons are unable to find their 
way in the Bible, and so do not know where 
some of the best reading is. Moreover, the 
finding of passages in all parts of the Bible 
is an exercise designed to familiarize the 
learner with the character of the book. 

It is hoped that, in addition to the use of 
this little manual in Sunday-school, it may 
serve parents in many a home who need 
material for a quiet hour with their children, 
and often ask what they can do by way of 
moral and religious instruction. 

The books may be obtained for 25 cents 
a single copy, or 20 cents each in tens or 
dozens, by applying to Rey. Charles F. Dole, 
14 Roanoke Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Literature. 
MetrHops OF ATTRACTING Birps. By 
Gilbert H. Trafton. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—Mr. Trafton 
is the supervisor of nature study in Passaic, 
N.J. He writes from two viewpoints, con- 
sidering both the protection of the birds 
and the pleasure of human beings. His 
chapters represent the results of many 
observers, and thus give a brief summary of 
what is being done in this way throughout 
the country. The winter season offers the 
best time for studying birds, because the 
birds may then be easily tamed and brought 
within range of observation. The building 
and arrangement of nesting-houses, the 
discouragement or destruction of sparrows, 
the various methods of attracting and feed- 
ing birds, both in this country and in Ger- 
many, and questions about planting shrubs 
and vines are all duly considered. A chapter 
on ‘‘Bird Protection in Schools’’ shows how 
far the help of children has become actual 
and valuable, and suggests extension of the 
idea. ‘The book is one of interest, and its 
directions are timely and practical. 


A LAWYER’S RECOLLECTIONS. By George 
A. Torrey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Mr. Torrey is a lively raconteur, 
and his stock of good stories is apparently 
inexhaustible. Beginning with his school- 
boy days in Fitchburg, he makes clear the 
simplicity of the life in that town when it 
numbered less than three thousand inhabi- 
tants. At Harvard he studied under Prof. 
Child, Felton, Peirce, Bowen, and Lovering, 
and gives interesting reminiscences of the 
work of those men whose fame has endured 
well into the later days and has not been sur- 
passed among their successors. It is in 
anecdotes of the bench and bar, however, 
that Mr. Torrey’s pages are richest. He 
does not hesitate frankly to put on record 
cases where the contest proved to be a battle 
of wits rather than principles, and where 
he won by a quibble that he does not defend. 
Mr. Torrey progressed from a country 
lawyer to a large city practice and the posi- 
tion of counsel for the Fitchburg Railroad. 
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A LittLte Mar or Boston Town. By 
Margaret Sidney. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.50.—Mrs. Lo- 


throp’s well-known patriotic interest in the 
history of her country adds especial spirit 
to this second story of the Revolutionary 
War. The train of events starts in St. 
Botolph’s town on the other side of the water, 
and pretty Taisie Tulley sees more than 
one side of the problem that presented itself 
to the stout-hearted Massachusetts colonist 
in 1774 and 1775. Asa brilliant little Tory 
she brightened the receptions of Dr. Byles 
and other adherents of the king; but, when the 
crisis came, she knew her heart better and 
followed its dictates, even at the cost of 
humiliation and confession. The book is 
written in the same lively style that made 
the Pepper family interesting. We are not 
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quite convinced that young Americans of 
this period said, ‘‘Bet your boots,’ though 
perhaps they did, or that Taisie would 
really have called her gown ‘‘a dear.”’ 


THE Love oF Books AND READING. By 
Oscar Kuhns. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25 net.—Half-a-dozen pleasant es- 
says on the delights and profit of the literary 
habit are almost able to convince the reader 
that the love of good reading is not so much 
pushed out of date by the new interest in 
social affairs as some gloomy commentators 
of the present day would have us believe. 
Dante has his message for the twentieth 
century, and the rewards of the higher 
reading are as effective and inspiring as 
ever. The ultimate ideal of the love of 
books is to develop ‘‘an ever-growing in- 
sight into the great mystery of life and the 
world, to catch more and more a vision of 
the progress of the world,’ and especially 
its effect on the human mind and heart. 
Prof. Kuhns is an ardent advocate of the 
reading that is best worth while. 


Books for Girls. 


Carolyn Wells has two books for girls out 
this year and both good ones. Heroine 
Patty appears under the chaperonage of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and heroine Betty comes 
out with the imprint of the Century Com- 
pany, having been running as a serial story 
in St. Nicholas. Betty's Happy Vear has 
as many good times crowded in between 
Thanksgiving Day and the next Hallowe’en 
as any one girl could assimilate; and they 
are all good times of a sort not common, 
frolics that imply wit and originality. Each 
month and each chapter has its own merry 
making, and through them all Betty main- 
tains the loving spirit and the grace of 
friendly manners that have made her a 
favorite. ($1.50.) 

The Homecomers by Winifred Kirkland has 
also won its welcome in book form by 
previous appearance as a serial. It is more 
serious in character than most of the new 
stories for girls, and it has the distinction 
of dividing its honors between Miriam, the 
hot-hearted, eager, ambitious girl, and the 
blessed grandmother, whose loving heart 
and generous spirit gave her the wisdom that 
does not always come with the years. This 
is a charming story, and girls will be the 
better for reading it. It is published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. ($1.50.) 

Etta Anthony Baker has done even better 
work with Frolics at Fairmount than in the 
first volume of the series, and the merry girls 
of the Fairmount School are as winning as 
ever. College boys have now entered the 
field, but they do not supplant the natural, 
wholesome interests of the school life, which 
is, as the writer puts it, ‘‘very much like a 
sandwich.’ The frolics are the delicate 
slices on either side, but between lies a good, 
thick, meaty filling of hard study. Mathe- 
matics and science, literature and history, 
are mixed with a mayonnaise of art, music, 
and languages, with liberal*seasoning. The 
pranks are many and bright, but they are 
innocent; and the girls are all of the quality 
of which strong, helpful women are made. 
Little, Brown & Co. publish the book, and 
its price is $1.50. 
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The Dome. 
The Kindly Moon. 


The red moon rises from the sea 
And seems to pave a path for me, 
As if inviting me to come 

And join it in its distant home. 

A sparkling ladder made of gold 

It throws athwart the ripples cold, 
And bids me climb to starry heights, 
There to partake of its delights. 


And when, perchance, it comes to know 
That while I would I may not go, 
It smiles benignly on me still, 
And lingers on my window-sill. 
It peeps in at me through the pane 
Until the night is on the wane, 
And at the coming of the day, 
Still smiling back, tiptoes away. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


Lazybones and Princess 
Lovelyeyes. 


Prince 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


‘There was once, in the Kingdom of West- 
land, a prince who spent all his time roaming 
the fields and woods, or sitting by the brook- 
side talking with wild creatures. Every- 
body liked him, for he was a genial fellow; 
but his father, the King, feared that he would 
never be fitted for kingship. ‘‘You are 
growing up in idleness, which is a bad way 
for a prince to grow,” he said severely. 
“Moreover, what you see in it all passes my 
understanding.” 

“T see beauty,’’ said the Prince; ‘‘and 
the little creatures tell me charming tales.”’ 

“Don’t scold the child!’’ cried the Queen. 
“He has the poetical temperament.”’ 

“And, pray, what is that?’’ asked the 
King, scornfully. 

*‘Something that goes with lazy bones,” 
said the Court Fool. 

Then everybody laughed and said, ‘‘Prince 
Lazybones’’; and the name stuck, so that 
after a while he was known throughout the 
land as Prince Lazybones. 

The King called the Wise Men into coun- 
cil, and the Wise Men studied the stars. 
“Your Majesty,” they said, “the signs 
point to a journey, alone and on foot; but the 
end is hidden.’’ The King considered the 
matter over night, and said to the Queen 
next morning: ‘“‘Our son had better go at 
once. Perchance hardship may reform him. 
Certainly he will never be worth a row of 
pins unless it does.” 

So the Prince started, with only a knap- 
sack of sandwiches (and a quarter of plum 
cake which his mother had smuggled in). 
As he followed the brook, he heard the birds 
talking about the most beautiful princess 
in the world, who lived eastward, a long way 
off, and whose name was Lovelyeyes. To 
a prince who loved beauty this was enough. 
“T might as well go there as anywhere,’’ he 
thought, and turned his face eastward. 

He did not hurry, for it was glorious on 
the road. The sun was warm, the breeze 
was soft, and the birds were singing. To 
one who understood the language of ani- 
mals it was particularly delightful, and he 
was hail-fellow-well-met with everything 
alive. 

At noon he came to a great oak, where he 
sat down to dine. Between the roots of the 
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tree he noticed’a single large ant hastening 
back and forth, fetching bits of food to her 
home. He knew, from her dignified bear- 
ing, that she was of royal blood, and won- 
dered to see a princess working alone and 
doing such drudgery. ‘‘Your Highness,” 
he asked politely, ‘‘what misfortune has de- 
prived you of your followers?”’ 

“T have none, as yet,’’ answered the ant. 
“T have but lately set up housekeeping. 
But my children are growing fast, and some 
of them will soon be able to help me forage. 
Even now they bathe and comb one an- 
other, and that is a great help.’’ She did 
not stop a moment, but talked as she went, 
tugging along a big crumb which the Prince 
had dropped. 

“Why does Royalty always have to work 
so hard in Antland?’’ asked the Prince. 

“While we are young,’ she answered, 
“we young princesses strike out for ourselves, 
marry, and settle down to build up a king- 
dom. Youth is the time for work: by and 
by I shall be able to retire and let my daugh- 
ters bear the burdens of government. Mean- 
while, it takes a surprising amount of food 
to rear a family.’’ 

“Allow me to assist you, Madam. I can 
do so without the least trouble in the world,” 
said Prince Lazybones. He proceeded to 
pile crumbs and plums at her house door. 

“You are extremely generous,’’ said the 
ant, gratefully. ‘‘May I inquire your name 
and whither you are bound?”’ 

“JT am Prince Lucius, better known as 
Prince Lazybones, and I am journeying 
eastward to see the most beautiful princess 
in the world, whose name is Lovelyeyes.”’ 

“Indeed!” said the ant. ‘‘That is very 
interesting. I wish you all the joy in the 
world, but I fear your name is against you. 
The Princess Lovelyeyes is an industrious 
person, and she declares that she will never 
wed anybody but a hero.”’ 

“JT am not going as a wooer,’’ replied the 
Prince. ‘‘I simply wish to see a person so 
beautiful. Besides, I like the life of a wan- 
derer,—tramping the foot paths, smelling 
all the sweet odors, and conversing with my 
friends.’”’ 

“There is something in that,’ said the 
ant, pausing a moment. ‘I sometimes feel 
tempted to stray among the fragrant mosses 
or to stop for a bit of gossip; and I confess 
I look forward to my days of leisure, when 
I shall be able to see something of the world. 
Still, young man, I would advise you not to 
squander your youth in idleness. And, as 
for the Princess, perhaps you will feel differ- 
ently when you see her. Excuse me a mo- 
ment, please; and, while you are waiting, 
will you kindly tear those plums into shreds: 
it is difficult to manage such large pieces.”’ 

She darted into her hole, and the Prince 
obligingly shredded the plums. Soon she 
reappeared, carrying a yellow egg, which 
looked very tiny when she placed it upon 
the Prince’s extended finger. ‘‘I am going 
to lend you this, Prince Lucius,’ she said. 
“Tf ever you see anything that needs to be 
done which is beyond your power, hold this 
egg in your hand and say,— 


“Oh, Queen’s seed, 
Help my need!’ 


and a magic helper will be yours. But there 
is one condition,—you must use it yourself: 
in another’s hand it would be useless. Now 
farewell: I must run to my family. You 
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may call and return my loan when you come 
this way with your Lovelyeyes.”’ 

The Prince thanked her and journeyed 
on, along rivers and through fields and 
woods. ‘‘To be sure,’’ he thought, “‘‘Lazy- 
bones’ is no name for a hero.’’ For the first 
time in his life he felt a little uncomfortable 
about his idle ways; but the grass was so 
soft and the shadows were so cool, the sky 
was so blue and the birds’ songs were so 
sweet, that he soon was quite at ease again. 
By and by his sandwiches gave out, so he 
thought he would buy some at the next house 
he came to. 

In a little while he saw a woodcutter’s 
hut, where five children were playing, but the 
father and mother were away at work. In 
the house there was neither fire nor food, and 
the children looked hungry. ‘‘Well,’’ said 


Prince Lazybones, “surely this is a time 


when something needs to be done. ‘These 
little ones and I want a dinner; but I see no 
way of our getting it unless my friend, the 
Queen, will help me.”’ 

He laid the ant’s egg on his palm, and 
said,— 

“Oh, Queen’s seed, 
Help my need!”’ 


and all at once appeared upon the table 
before him a quantity of provisions,—a 
thick slice of venison steak, some meal, 
butter, honey, eggs, and milk, together with 
a number of golden dishes, a golden spoon, 
a golden knife, and a golden frying pan. 

Prince Lazybones looked at these in con- 
sternation. ‘‘How in the world am I to use 
these things?’’ he asked himself. But his 
own appetite and the children’s wistful 
looks decided him to try. ‘‘I can at least 
fry the steak; and, since there will be but a 
mouthful apiece of that, I will stir up the 
meal and things and bake them in the ashes. 
The cake may not be very good, but I am 
hungry enough to eat anything.”’ 

He took the axe which stood behind the 
door, went out and cut wood, and made his 
fire. Then he mixed up the meal and things 
and put the cake to bake, and then he held 
the pan of meat over the coals. What was 
his surprise to see not only one cake, but a 
dozen dance from the golden baking dish to 
the golden dishes upon the table, while slice 
after slice of juicy steak skipped out of the 
frying pan and landed beside the cakes. 
More than this, a fountain of delicious- 
smelling gravy shot into the air, and de- 
scended, as true as an arrow to the bull’s 
eye, upon the meat and cakes. ‘The children 
shouted for joy as they scrambled into their 
seats, and the Prince was not much behind 
them. When all had eaten their fill, there 
yet remained a good dinner for the wood- 
cutter and his wife when they should return. 

Thus he travelled, sometimes able to buy 
his meals at farm-houses and village inns, 
but often having to do his own cooking. 
His fare was not always the same: he broiled 
trout, roasted capons, baked apple tarts, 
and steamed puddings; but he had to bestir 
himself. At length he came to Eastland, 
and found it in desolation. The crops were 
laid low and the people were starving. A 
dragon who lived in the mountains had devas- 
tated the country, devoured quantities of 
people, and carried off the Princess. Every- 
body was discouraged, and nobody knew what 
to do. 

“Well,” thought the Prince, “here is cer- 
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_tainly a need of something doing! But, 
dear me, what an unmerciful lot of cooking 
it will take to feed these starving multi- 
tudes!"” He placed the egg on his palm and 
said,— 

“Oh, Queen’s seed, 
Help my need!”’ 


when, instead of his familiar pans and pro- 
visions, there stood a golden ploughshare 
attached to a pair of oxen with golden horns 
and golden yoke. 

Prince Lazybones looked at it in dismay. 
“Well, I am, indeed, in for it!”’ he thought. 
But he turned the ploughshare toward the 
ruined fields and started work. What was 
his surprise to see a crop spring up at his 
heels,—not wheat or corn, but stems bear- 
ing ready-made victuals, bread, cakes, and 
cookies, puddings, pies, and tarts. Prince 
Lazybones laughed to see the people running. 
He ploughed on, until every life was saved. 

Then he went to the King and asked, 
“Sire, what and where is this dragon that 
holds the Princess captive?”’ 

The King answered: ‘‘He has nine heads 
and nine tails. He lashes his tails and eats 
with all nine mouths at once, and his ap- 
petite is beyond telling. I ought to know, 
for he has eaten half my people; and, if my 
daughter does not agree to marry him, he is 
coming back to finish us. He keeps her ina 
cave in the mountains—I do not know ex- 
actly where, though we often hear him 
roaring at her. His voice is like thunder, 
nine voices in one, and his eyes are like 
lightning, nine double flashes together. You 
would be frightened to death before you 
were half-way there.’’ 

“Well, something ought to be done,’”’ said 
Prince Lazybones, ‘‘and I will try to do 
it.”’ He laid the egg on his hand and said,— 


“Oh, Queen’s seed, 
Help my need!”’ 


and into the air leaped a golden sword. 

He grasped it and set out on his adventures. 
Pretty soon he began to hear the thunderous 
voice of the Dragon, roaring at the poor 
Princess. Presently the Dragon’s eyes es- 
pied him and flashed their nine double 
flashes upon him, then he felt the monster’s 
hot breath, and then the nine horrid heads 
came into view, issuing from as many moun- 
tain passes. 

Prince Lazybones trembled, but stood his 
ground. “It’s no use to run,” he thought, 
“and I’ve done very well at cooking and 
ploughing. I’ll have a whack at one head, 
any way.” So he lifted his sword, as with 
frightful speed the first mouth bore down 
upon him. What was his surprise to see the 
weapon leave his hand, smite the head from 
its sinuous neck, fly to the second, and, in 
less time than it takes to tell, sever all nine 
of them. Then it returned to the Prince’s 
hand. 

_ Prince Lazybones said to himself that since 
the heads all belonged to one body, and that 
body was probably guarding the cave where 
the Princess was captive, he should be able 
to find her by following any of the nine 
passes. It was not very agreeable to travel 
alongside the scaly neck, which lay like a 
great serpent in the valley, but he was de- 
termined to rescue the Princess. At the 
end of the valley he found the enormous 
scaly body quite filling up the entrance to a 
great cavern, and within the cavern he heard 
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a lovely voice sighing and praying for de- 
liverance, 

That was enough for our Prince. Over 
the slippery mass he went and slid down into 
the cave. There, before a stone vase, and 
bound in such a way that her tears fell into 
the mouth of it, knelt a maiden of surpassing 
beauty. The Prince lost not a moment in 
freeing her and lifted her to her feet. As 
he did so, their eyes met, and they felt their 
hearts stir with love. 

“Tf you had not come,”’ she said, ‘‘I should 
soon have been beyond mortal aid. ‘This 
vase is magic, and, as my tears drop into it, 
they become spell-water, which has the 
power of turning to stone whatever it is spilled 
upon. This morning the Dragon threat- 
ened to pour it over me if I would not agree 
before night to be his wife.” 

“Let us dose him with his own physic,” 
said the Prince, and turned the contents of 
the vase upon the dead Dragon, which in- 
stantly changed to a mass of emeralds; and, 
when they clambered over it and descended 
the valley, they found that his eyes were com- 
posed of diamonds and his mouths of rubies 
and carbuncles. The Prince picked off a 
few of these to carry to the King. ‘“‘Itisa 
mine of treasure,’ he said. ‘‘His Majesty, 
your father, will soon restore the Kingdom.”’ 

Of course the Princess became his bride, 
and they started westward with a goodly 
retinue. After many days they came to 
the great oak where the Queen Ant had her 
home. Here he found a large community,— 
hundreds of ants hastening about, and to 
one just emerging from the hill he presented 
his name, asking an audience of the Queen. 
The ant disappeared under ground, and in 
a few minutes returned and invited the 
Prince and Princess to accompany her. 
To their surprise, although they did not ex- 
perience any sensation of shrinking, they 
were able to follow their little guide, and ad- 
vanced down long corridors and through 
vaulted halls into an apartment the walls of 
which glistened with jewels of quartz. Here 
they found the Queen, in state, surrounded 
by a circle of courtiers, but she did not look 
as happy as formerly. ‘‘I am now a grand- 
mother,’”’ she said, both proudly and sadly, 
“and my children and grandchildren have 
relieved me of my household duties, so that 
I may lay eggs to build up my kingdom. 
But, alas! the freedom I looked forward to, 
the delightful leisure I hoped to enjoy in my 
old age, I may not have. My dear young 
folks, I advise you to take your pleasure as 
you go along, for the cares of age are many 
and multiplicarious.”’ 


As the Crow Fites. 


Johnny Wheelan looked at the little side 
gate hanging on its hinge and wished very 
hard that he hadn’t tried to swing on it. 
Father had told him not to, and Johnny 
had meant to swing but a minute, but he had 
taken only one or two rides when, ker-plunk! 
down came the gate, dragging its top hinge 
right out of the post. 

Father would be sure to ask him how it 
happened. ‘‘Look here,’’ Johnny said to 
himself, “that hinge must have been just 
barely holding on, or it wouldn’t have pulled 
out so quick. I’m not that heavy!’’ And, 
having persuaded himself that this com- 
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to the front porch, where his father was read- 
ing the evening paper. ‘‘What are those 
black birds, father?’? Johnny asked pres- 
ently, as a long-winged line of birds crossed 
the yard above the tree-tops. 

“Crows,’”’ answered father. ‘“‘Don’t you 
know a crow when you see him, Jonathan?” 

“JT know ’em when they’re close,” said 
Johnny. ‘‘Where are they going, father?” 

“Wherever it is, they are taking the short- 
est cut toit,’’ answered Mr. Wheelan. ‘‘ They 
always do. I never forget it, because, when 
I was a little boy like you, my father told 
me I could never be a real man unless my 
speech was ‘as the crow flies’—right straight 
to the truth, no cutting off corners and going 
round hard places. 

“Father,” said Johnny, quite suddenly, 
“‘T was swinging on the side gate just now, 
and it broke down.”’ 

“That is told ‘as the crow flies,’’ 
father.—Jewels. 


’ 


said 


Why the Tea-kettle Boiled Over. 


“Just hear the tea-kettle,’”’ said a little 
iron frying-pan to its friend, thestove. “Did 
you ever hear such a noise?”’ 

“No,” answered the stove, angrily, “I 
never did. What is the matter with you, 
you noisy tea-kettle?”’ 

“Why,” bubbled the tea-kettle. “I am 
trying to let the cook know that I ought 
to be taken off. I am boiling as hard as I 
can, and, if she doesn’t come quickly and 
take me off, I am afraid I shall boil all over 
you, and then cook will have to black you 
again.” 

“T don’t know why you need to boil over 
on me,’’ answered the stove. ‘‘ You do that 
almost every day, and I don’t like it, I’d 
have you know.”’ 

“Well,” replied the tea-kettle, “I don’t 
want to boil over, but I can’t help it. The 
cook fills me too full. She doesn’t seem to 
know that hot water needs more room than 
cold water. So, as she fills me full of cold 
water, of course when the water begins to 
boil it comes out, and I can’t help it. You 
shotild blame the cook, not me.”’ 

“Well, rattle away, then, as loudly as you 
please,” said the stove. ‘‘ Perhaps the cook 
will hear you if you make noise enough.” 

And sure enough she did hear, and came 
running in to take off the tea-kettle, say- 
ing: ‘There! I wish I knew what makes 
that tea-kettle always boil over.’’ But the 
tea-kettle didn’t say a single word more.— 
Selected. 


Waiters on Roller Skates. 


That the roller skating craze is on in 
Europe with great enthusiasm is graphically 
illustrated by the fact that in a garden 
restaurant in Berlin the waiters serve the 
patrons on roller skates. The distance be- 
tween the tables and the source of food and 
drink supply is considerable, but, shod in this 
manner, the waiters practically constitute 
a quick service brigade.—Popular Mechanics. 


A lady entered her little daughter’s bed- 
room, and, seeing a rent in the pillow-case, 
asked, ‘‘Why, Lena, how came that hole in 
the pillow-case?’”’ The little girl replied: 
“T don’t know. I guess the pillow out- 


fortable excuse was true, Johnny went around | growed it.” 
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A Missionary Centennial. 


In the past week thousands of delegates 
and interested visitors have been attending 
in Boston the meeting of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, and it 
has been repeated more than once that this 
marks the greatest and perhaps the most 
important series of conferences ever held by 
this denomination. The desire to reinforce 
the central authority of the Council, in order 
that the various auxiliary organizations may 
not overlap each other in their work, and 
that the highest degree of service may be 
secured is the subject that claims at present 
the right of way in the deliberations of the 
delegates, and at the time of writing the matter 
has not been decided. The way is cleared 
for discussion by the presentation of the 
report by the commission appointed in Cleve- 
land at the last triennial session to consider 
a basis for closer relation between the Na- 
tional Council and the churches. ‘The con- 
clusions to which the report may lead will 
be interesting to Unitarians. The best 
methods of increasing general efficiency with 
no sacrifice of congregational independence 
is naturally the inherited problem of all the 
spiritual descendants of the Pilgrims. 

While the forward look, with its considera- 
tion of future denominational endeavor, 
may be primarily important in these meet- 
ings, the interest in the centennial of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions has been hardly second. On 
October 12 occurred the double pilgrimage 
to Andover and Bradford for the purpose of 
marking with appropriate monuments the 
places that are identified closely with the 
starting-point of American missions to for- 
eign lands. The story of the American board 
during these hundred years is interesting. 
Its roots strike far back into the Great 
Awakening, the religious revival which spread 
from Connecticut to Massachusetts and 
eventually divided sharply the orthodox and 
the liberal parties of the New England 
churches, Certain tendencies of religious 
thought and temper led straight into Uni- 
tarianism, while the more conservative party 
intrenched itself with agencies and institu- 
tions closely associated with the formation 
of the American Board. From England 
came reports of new missionary enterprises, 
and the conscience of religious men and 
women reminded them of the inadequacy of 
all previous attempts to make the gospel 
effective even among the Indians, their 
nearest savage neighbors. 

Four years ago was held in Williamstown 
the centennial of the famous haystack meet- 
ings, when a dozen college students, led by 
Samuel J. Mills, were breaking their hearts 
over the ignorance and need of the Eastern 
peoples. In 1808 the seecret society of The 
Brethren was formed with five charter 
members, who pledged themselves to life 
service among the heathen, and, as some of 
these young men studied later at Andover 
Seminary, that became the natural centre of 
their influence. The leadership soon fell to 
Adoniram Judson, Jr., from Brown College, 
with whom there were joined Samuel Newell 
from Harvard, Samuel Nott, Jr., from Union 
College, Samuel J. Mills from Williamstown, 
Gordon Hall, James Richards, and Luther 
Rice. It was in memory of these men that 
the great seven-ton boulder with its inscribed 
bronze tablet was dedicated with fitting 
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ceremonies on Wednesday, October 12. 
Its inscription tells the story briefly: “‘In 
the Missionary Woods, once extending to 
this spot, the first missionary students of 
Andover Seminary walked and talked one 
hundred years ago, and on this secluded 
knoll met to pray. In memory of these 
men whose consecrated purposes to carry 
the gospel to the heathen world led to the 
formation of the first American society for 
foreign missions, in recognition of the two 
hundred and forty-eight missionaries trained 
in Andover Seminary, and in gratitude to 
Almighty God, this stone is set up in the 
centennial year of the American Board, 
Ig9I0.”’ 

Some fifteen hundred delegates and friends 
went by special trains from Boston to 
Andover (there were exactly 1,104 in the first 
section), and it was an impressive scene as 
they gathered in the October sunshine on 
the open hill-side opposite the little ceme- 
tery. ‘‘To this historic spot,” said Dr. EK. Y. 
Hincks, who was the first speaker, ““we may 
trace the great river which has refreshed the 
distant nations for a century. The seven 
names inscribed on this tablet were written 
long ago on hearts of our countrymen. Of 
them Judson’s is the most famous, and it is 
not the less dear to us because of his member- 
ship in another Christian body than our own. 
He labored long. To most of his com- 
panions but a brief service was allotted. 
All did their greatest work before they set 
sail for the East, for they kindled a fire of 
devotion to missions in our churches, never, 
we believe, to be quenched.”’ 

Rey. M. W. Stackpole, minister of Phillips 
Academy, presided; Rev. James Austin 
Richards, grand-nephew of the James 
Richards of the missionary band, and now 
pastor of the Mount Vernon Church of 
Boston, unveiled the tablet; prayer was 
offered by Rev. George A. Hall, grandson of 
Gordon Hall; the address of the morning was 
made by Rev. Robert A. Hume, D.D., of 
India, Andover Class of ’73, son of Rev. 
Robert W. Hume, missionary in India and 
graduate of the Andover class of 1837; 
and the close of the exercises came with the 
singing of the familiar missionary hymn, 
‘The morning light is breaking,’’ which was 
written by Samuel F. Smith while he was a 
student at Andover in 1830. The century 
seemed to be spanned by these names. 
Dr. Hume’s address was a noble appeal to 
honor the past by the present and the future, 
with rededication to a cause that furthers 
the brotherhood of men. 

Over the road from Andover to Bradford, 
covered by the pilgrims of 1910 in swift- 
moving electric cars, drove in a chaise one 
hundred years ago Rev. Samuel Worcester 
of Salem and Dr. Spring of Newburyport, 
deeply pondering the new undertaking set 
in motion at a conference in the house of 
Prof. Moses Stuart the day before. Samuel 
Newell, speaking for the students, had 
announced their purpose to attempt a mis- 
sion to the heathen and asked if they might 
expect support from a missionary society 
in this country, or if they must commit 
themselves to the direction of a European 
society. Over this road, too, walked the 
students themselves, headed by Judson, to 
lay before the Massachusetts Association 
of Congregational Ministers their appeal to 
be sent out.with the message of the gospel. 
The Association meeting in Bradford ap- 
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proved their purpose, and ten weeks later, 
on September 5, the first meeting of the 
American Board was held at Farmington, 
Conn. 

After a bountiful and mest welcome 
luncheon had been served on Bradford 
Common to the hungry guests, the Mis- 
sionary Monument at Bradford was dedi- 
cated with services no less appropriate than 
those of the morning. Samuel Capen, LL.D., 
president of the American Board, presided. 
The invocation was by Rev. Shepherd Knapp 
of Worcester, who is great-great-grandson 
of Rev. Samuel Spring, D.D., whose historic 
drive from Andover has just been noted. 
A brief historical address was given by Rey. 
Everett S. Stackpole, D.D., of Bradford; 
the monument was unveiled by Miss Thirza 
Cady, a student in Bradford Academy; 
and an address was given by Dr. John R. 
Mott, leader of the student volunteer move- 
ment, from which have gone forth from 
colleges in the last twenty-four years nearly 
five thousand students. He showed how 
far the visions of the early Board had been 
realized, and outlined the appeal of the 
colleges to the churches to-day, urging 
Christian unity in the work to be done in 
foreign fields. 

An impressive ending to the day came in 
the commissioning of six recently appointed 
missionaries, according to the customary 
ritual. Four of these go to different parts 
of China, one to the Marathi Mission in 
India, and one to Turkey. 

When one asks what the American Board 
has to show for its century of work, the 
answer is interesting. The largest results 
are not to be measured in a paragraph, yet 
figures are significant. While the Board 
sustains only twenty missions now as against 
seventeen in 1880, and has opened but one 
new mission, that in the Philippines, during 
the last twenty years, hardly increasing 
its number of missionaries, the growth of 
native workets and churches has been strik- 
ing, and it is confidently asserted that the 
era of native leadership and self-reliance has 
arrived. Since 1880 churches have more 
than doubled in number and church member- 
ship has increased more than fourfold. 
That the number of self-supporting churches 
is not larger is due to catastrophes in mission 
lands which have sometimes made it hardly 
possible for the people to keep body and soul 
together, yet more than a third of the 
churches in the Board’s fields are now 
entirely self-supporting and many more 
provide for a large part of their expenses. 
Native contributions for schools, hospitals, 
and evangelistic work amounted in 1909 to 
$276,715. As the average day’s wage in 
these lands is but twenty cents, this sum is 
equivalent to a gift of over two millions of 
dollars by as many wage-earners of this 
country; and the people have provided not 
only money, but men. ‘The task of the mis- 
sionary teacher has become steadily more 
important, and unexpected doors of influence 
have been opening. Especially notable is 
the letting down of fences between the dif- 
ferent missions. There is now hardly a 
field of the Board’s work adjoining that of 
other societies where some experiment at 
union is not being tried. The disposition to 
devise plans by which, with greater economy 
and concentration of power, the whole field 
may be better served has been greatly 
stimulated in recent years, and denomina- 
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tional and racial barriers are being steadily 
broken down. One can hardly foresee the 
outcome of another hundred years of patient, 
enlightened labor in foreign fields; but it 
may be taken for granted that the workers 
will find abiding inspiration in the call which 
was repeated more than once in the addresses 
of commemoration,—the call to a realization 
of the responsibility involved in the thought 
of the brotherhood of man. 
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The Recently Discovered Odes of 


Solomon. 


Mr. J. Rendel Harris, the distinguished 
Birmingham scholar, has published from a 
manuscript hailing from the region of the 
Tigris a Syriac work which he has identified 
as ‘“The Odes and Psalms of Solomon.” * It 
is a discovery of first-class value. As a doc- 
ument belonging probably to the first century 
of our era and to the Judaism or Christianity 
of that critical age in the religious history 
of the world, it must at once excite our inter- 
est for its possibilities of information on 
the period for which most of all we desire 
fresh light. And apart from its historical 
importance it is withal a document of unique 
religious value, as it contains mystical com- 
positions of a very high order which are bound 
to merit a place in the world’s religious liter- 
ature. 
the critical student some unknown fields 
which promise to be of extraordinary value 
in the history of the connecting links between 
the old and. new dispensations. 

The manuscript is written in Syriac, which 
is not a very promising language from which 
to expect much of original religious worth. 
It is of fairly modern date. It contains fifty- 
eight odes or songs (to use a word which is 
applied to many of the Old Testament psalms 
in their titles). The last seventeen of these 
poems prove to be a Syriac version of the 
so-called Psalms of Solomon, which have 
been preserved to us in the Greek, itself 
doubtless a translation from the Hebrew, 
and which are Pharisaic compositions be- 
longing to the age of Pompey’s conquest of 
Jerusalem, ca. 63 B.c.{ As providing us with 
a fresh text for the criticism of these psalms, 
for which there is no large manuscript appa- 
ratus, the new publication is of sufficient 
interest. It appears to be a translation of 
the Greek, however, and does not add very 
much to our knowledge of the original text. 

But the novel part of the ‘‘find’’ is the 
balance of the Odes. Briefly to summarize 
Harris’s convincing induction, these compo- 
sitions prove to be a work, or the major part 
of a work, which was known in the early 
church as the Odes of Solomon. ‘These are 
referred to in several of the catalogues of 
the holy books, e.g., in some of the so-called 
stichometries, and in Lactantius, a writer 
of the fourth century. Further, there is an 
ancient gnostic book called the “‘Pistis 
Sophia,”’ preserved only in the Coptic, which 
contains five extensive quotations, along 
with commentaries thereupon, from a work 
which it calls the Odes of Solomon. The 
Coptic uses the actual Greek word ‘ode.’ f 


* “The Odes and Psalms of Solomon” (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1909). 
pet. and James, “Psalms of the Pharisees, Commonly 

The Psalms of Solomon” (Cambridge University 

Press, 1891); B. Pick, in the Presbyterian Review (October, 
1883), 775 i. Both give text and translation. 

t Schmidt’s (German) translation of the “Pistis Sophia” 
may be found in von Gebhardt and Harnack’s “Texte und 
Untersuchungen, VIII.” 


Moreover, it actually opens up to, 
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This Solomonic composition is cited in full 
faith as Scripture, and thus in certain quar- 


ters was rated of much higher importance 
than in those ecclesiastical lists where it 
stands outside the canonical groups. Four 
of these quotations are now found in their 
original context, in Syriac form, in the pres- 
ent manuscript. One of them alone is not 
found in our text, although it is cited as from 
the nineteenth ode. Harris acutely con- 
cludes that in the text before the compiler 
of “Pistis Sophia’’ (as also in the stichom- 
etries) the Psalms of Solomon preceded the 
Odes; and, as the former numbered eighteen, 
the nineteenth hymn of the combined works 
would be the first of the Odes. Now the 
first. portion of our manuscript is lost, and 
from a reference in Lactantius to “the nine- 
teenth ode,’’ which turns out to be a quota- 
tion from the seventeenth of the existing 
Odes, the missing portion must have con- 
tained the first two odes. ‘The first ode can 
thus in part at least, be supplied from the 
“Pistis Sophia.’”’ The second one is alto- 
gether lacking, along with the opening of 
the third ode. Originally, then, the Odes 
numbered forty-two. We have thus re- 
covered, almost in toto, albeit in Syriac trans- 
lation, a work which once enjoyed in certain 
Christian circles full canonical authority, and 
in the church at large at least a secondary 
respect, enough to cause it to be listed with 
the Canon. The Syriac version is apparently 
taken from a Greek composition, but com- 
parison with the probable history of the 
Psalms of Solomon makes it likely that a 
Hebrew original underlay the Greek.* 

Coming now to the literary character of 
these Odes, we find that they are mystical 
compositions of very remarkable character. 
Perhaps their nature may best be set forth 
by digesting some of them in brief titles, as 
follows :— 


Ode 1. The Lord my Crown. 

. The Love of the Beloved. 

. The Praise of Faith. 

. Trust and Assurance against Enemies. 

. The Irresistible Flood of the Knowl- 
edge of the Lord. (Cf. Isa. 11: 9.) 

7. The Lord’s Condescension. 

8. Summons to Joy to the Quiet. (Cf. 
Zeph. 3: 12, and the Beatitudes.) 
9. The Crown of Truth. 

11. The Vision of Paradise. 

. The Praise of the Word. (Cf. the 
praise of Wisdom in the Old Tes- 
tament and Apocrypha.) 

. The Lord our Mirror. 

. Knowledge and Immortality. 

. God’s Ni in Nature. (Cf. Pss. 
8, 19. 

. Victory and Perfection vs. Error and 
Damnation. 

. The Milk of God. 

. The Priestly Service of Ged. 

. Thy Mystical Letter. 

. The Patience of the Saint. 

. The Living Waters of the Lord. 

. The Summons of Grace. 

. “Allis Upper, Nothing Lower.” 

. The Salvation of the Lord. 

. The Exaltation of the Singer. 

. The Journey of the Soul with Truth, 
and the Vision of Destruction. 

. The Lord’s Bridge over the Flood of 

Destruction. 

The Praises of God; the Joy of Sal- 

vation. 


DnB 


40. 


* This may be argued from the evidently Semitic char- 
acter of the Odes, and also, more stringently, from some 
faults in the consecution of tenses, which can best be ex- 
plained from a hypothetical Hebrew original. 
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A few quotations will serve to give some 
of the original flavor of these beautiful 
psalms. 


He loves me, for I should not have known 
how to love the Lord, if He had not loved 
me. For who is able to distinguish love, ex- 
cept the beloved? I love the Beloved and 
my soul loves Him, and where His rest is, 
there also am I; and I shall be no stranger, 
for with the Lord Most High and Merciful 
there is no grudging.... He that is joined 
to Him that is immortal, will himself be- 
come immortal; and he who is accepted in 
the Living One, will become the Living One 
(Ode 3). 


There is here the romanticism of the Can- 
ticles and the mysticism of St. John. 


Thou hast given thy heart, O Lord, to 
Thy believers; never wilt Thou fail, nor be 
without fruits. For one hour of Thy Faith 
is more precious than all days and hours... . 
Thou hast given us Thy fellowship; it was 
not that Thou wast in need of us, but that 
we are in need of Thee (Ode 4). 

In His simplicity His sweetness has made 
small His greatness (Ode 7).* 

The dwelling-place of the Word is man, 
and its truth is Love (Ode 13). 

No way is hard, where the heart is simple. 
Nor is there any wound where the thoughts 
are upright. Nor is there any storm in the 
depth of illuminated thought (Ode 34). 


Several of the odes are introduced with 
charming analogies, reminding us of the Songs 
of Ascent in the Psalter; ¢.g., Pss. 123, 131. 
Thus :-— 

As the hand moves over the harp, and the 


‘strings speak, so speaks in my members the 


Spirit of the Lord, and I speak in His love 
(Ode 6).t 

As the impulse of passion toward evil, 
so is the impulse of joy toward the lovely 


(Ode 7). } 
As the eyes of a son to his father, so are 
my eyes, O Lord, at all times toward Thee 


(Ode 14). 

As the sun is the joy to those that seek for 
its day, so is my joy. the Lord; because He 
is my Sun, and His rays have lifted me up, 
and His light has dispelled all darkness from 
my face (Ode 15). 


Some of these odes resemble closely the 
canonical Psalms in their expressions of trust 
and assurance against enemies. Indeed the 
latter are distinctly the models for many 
of them. In so far then we have an inter- 
esting manifestation of the survival of Jew- 
ish hymnology down into the Christian 
church, something which was suspected from 
the charming canticles in the opening chap- 
ters of St. Luke and from the snatches of 
hymns scattered through the New Testa- 
ment. But now we possess in these Odes 
a very considerable collection of this desid- 
erated material. 

However, these compositions move in 
spiritual fields which are distinctly differ- 
ent from the atmosphere of the Psalter. 
They possess a terminology and betray a 
cast of thought which make us instinctively 
associate them with the New Testament 


literature. A score of phrases and words can 
illustrate this point: such terms as faith, 
hope, love; grace, joy, peace, salvation; 


knowledge, the Word (never the Law); life, 
light, immortality, Paradise. Several of the 
odes are of apocalyptic character. The singer 


* My translation here differs from Mr. Harris’s. 

+ This analogy is a commonplace in the theology of 
inspiration, but here is the deeper strain of the believer’s 
consciousness of the divine touch. 

t Again I differ from the editor’s translation. 
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experiences ‘‘the ascent of the soul.” The 
very expression occurs in 35: 8. ‘This is 
an idea with which we first come in contact 
in Enoch, and which became characteristic 
of the Jewish apocalyptic literature. ‘The 
poet is led by the truth and given to see the 
things of heaven and hell, although all is 
conceived in a gentle, beautiful spirit, quite 
the reverse of the fierce and Pharisaically 
righteous eschatologists of Judaism. Indeed, 
it is gentler than the like passages in the New 
Testament. But only a reading of the Odes 
themselves can bring out the full force of 
this comparison with the New Testament 
literature. 

Are there any internal marks which will 
serve to date the Odes, and so enable us 
to relate them historically with that liter- 
ature? One ode fortunately gives us a clue 
of. time. ‘The fourth begins thus: ‘“‘No man, 
O my God, changeth Thy holy place; for 
Thy sanctuary Thou hast designed before 
Thou didst make other places” (with refer- 
ence to the Rabbinic notion of the ideal pre- 
existence of Jerusalem from eternity). The 
Temple must still have been standing then 
when that ode was written, and so the termi- 
nus ad quem for the collection as a whole is 
70 A.D. These Odes then belong to the very 
age of the composition of the New Testa- 
ment books, and that they are Christian 
seems to be settled by definite theological ref- 
ences to the faith of the Christian Church. 
Some of the more patent references are as 
follows: the formula of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit (19 and 23); ‘‘I am named the 
Light, the son of God”’ (36); the birth from 
the Virgin along with the curious tradition 
that she needed no midwife (19); the suf- 
ferings of Christ in humility (31); the sign 
of the Cross by the outstretched arms of the 
worshipper (27 and 42); the descent into 
hell to redeem the shades who demand life 
of the Lord (42), one of the most important 
and popular articles of faith in the primitive 
church, enshrined for us in a little-under- 
stood article of the Apostles’ Creed. The 
work appears, then, to be Christian. 

But this solution of the historical problem 
is not as easy as it seems. References to 
Christian doctrine are found in only fifteen 
of the forty-two odes. There is no allusion, 
even in the symbolic way so characteristic 
of early Christian literature, to the sacra- 
ments, or to the order of the church. Once 
the singer speaks of himself as performing 
the function of a priest, but only in an indi- 
vidualistic, mystical sense. There is no 
ecclesiastical sentiment. There is in the 
background a company of like-minded singers, 
but this is nothing more than a free associa- 
tion of poets. There is not an allusion to 
the Christian tenets of sin and forgiveness. 
Grace is mediated through knowledge, or 
gnosis, as the Greek would have it. With 
one exception there is absence of direct ethical 
teaching as a result of faith and of inculca- 
tion of love and duty to fellow-men. The 
piece of early Christian literature closest 
akin to the Odes is the charming Epistle to 
Diognetus, but that composition with all 
its spirit of free religion is nevertheless suf- 
fused with the sense of the church as a dis- 
tinct citizenry in the world. Thus Mr. Har- 
ris in his commentaries on the several odes 
again and again remarks that there is noth- 
ing distinctly Christian in the one under 
consideration, or that at least the Christian 
element may be confined to a few verses. 
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Often the language might be Christian, but 
there is no certainty. May we suppose that 
the home of the Odes was some Jewish- 
Christian sect,—in his manifest uncertainty 
the editor prefers this ambiguous adjective,— 
Ebionitic, Essene, or what not? -But just 
where can the work be assigned? It is not 
gnostic in the technical sense of the word, 
any more than St. John’s Gospel is gnostic. 
Its christological allusions are entirely ortho- 
dox. There is no reference to the frater- 
nities and sacraments of the gnostic and other 
sects which marked’ them more distinctly 
than the Catholic Church. A most inter- 
esting and provoking problem is advanced 
by the hypothesis of the Christian origin of 
these Odes, although on their face, with 
respect to certain passages, they are unquali- 
fiedly Christian. 

Too short a time has yet elapsed for the 
scholarly world to take up the debate, but 
one, the master, Harnack, has grappled at 
once with the problem. In a recent mono- 
graph,* which presents an independent Ger- 
man translation of the Odes by Flemming, 
he not only indorses Harris’s modestly ex- 
pressed view of the value of this discovery, 
but expresses himself in the strongest terms 
as to its epoch-making importance. Noth- 
ing so valuable in this field, he holds, has been 
discovered since the finding of the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles. In this monograph 
Harnack addresses himself to the problem: 
Jewish or Christian? The hermaphrodite 
term “‘Jewish-Christian”’ offers him no solu- 
tion. To sum up briefly, his result is as fol- 
lows: The christological allusions are inter- 
polations. At the most one or two of the 
Odes may be in large part or wholly of Chris- 
tian origin. ‘To prove his thesis, he subjects 
all these passages to a severe criticism to 
discover whether they are germane to the 
context, and it must be admitted that in 
many cases he makes good his point,—that, 
if they are left out, not only are they not 
missed, but the sense of the passage as a 
whole is improved.¢ It is not the present 
writer’s province to express an opinion on 
this criticism. Each student must draw 
his own conclusions from study of the origi- 
nals. It is sufficient here to observe that a 
critical discussion of the Odes has begun, 
which is bound to assume large proportions 
and to bring the new discovery into the 
front of theological argument. 

But there is an important corollary to 
Harnack’s critical thesis, on which he does 
not hesitate to insist. If we cut out those 
few Christian passages, there is left a body 
of genuine Jewish literature, which breathes 
the thought and language of much of what we 
have been accustomed to consider as pecul- 
iarly Christian. These Odes are especially 
akin to the Johannine literature of the New 
Testament, which Christian piety as well as 
much of Christian theology regards as the 
most distinctive portions of the Canon, of- 
fering a mystical Christianity within Chris- 
tianity. Where did this Johannine atmos- 
phere with its unique terminology arise? 
Did it spring into being out of the Beloved 
Disciple’s experience? Or is it a product 
of philosophical schools in the church which 
formed their theology and vocabulary, and 
somewhere in the second century ripened 


*In “Texteund Untersuchungen” (1910), XX XV, No. 4. 

{It should be recalled that many of the Jewish apoca- 

hyptie Apocrypha have been interpolated by Christian 
ands. 
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in the production of the books that the church 
has ascribed to John? No,says Harnack, that 
Johannine quality existed before Christianity, 
the present Odes are the proof. The doc- 
trines of love and joy, of immortality and 
life, of the Lord and the Word, were cherished 
before John. Probably he, or whoever was 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel, was brought 
up in such a circle as that which produced 
these Odes; and, when he became a Chris- 
tian, Christ incarnated crystallized for him 
all that yearning mysticism of love and 
deathlessness. These Odes would nat ex- 
plain what ‘Christ was to St. John, but they 
would show us the moulds of thought into 
which the evangelist ran all that he had 
found and experienced, ‘“‘what he had heard 
and seen and handled concerning the Word 
of Life.” This corollary agrees with the 
present position of New ‘Testament criti- 
cism, which demands that we look for a 
large preparation.in ideas and language for 
the definite forms which Christianity so 
promptly assumes. And the corollary pleases 
Harnack, for it fits in with his view of the 
early composition of the New Testament 
books and his acceptance of much of the 
church’s tradition concerning their author- 
ship; for now with these Odes it is not 
necessary to go down into the second cen- 
tury to explain the origin of the Johannine 
literature. Here, then, an outlook of wide 
and fruitful promise is presented for the 
history of the origins of Christianity. 

Where Harris and Harnack have led the 
way a host of scholars will follow, and a lit- 
erature of interpretation and criticism will 
soon gather about this document. But let 
me again advise the reader that, quite oblivi- 
ous of date and criticism, he will find enjoy- 
ment and refreshment in these Odes of Solo- 
mon. Whether they be Jewish or Chris- 
tian, they are beautifully mystical, and mys- 
ticism is the coin of exchange of all religion.— 
Prof. James A. Montgomery, in the “‘ Biblical 
World.” 
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The Y. M. C.’A. 


To the Editor of Christian Register:— 

I want to say “‘Amen”’ to Kate Restieaux 
and her article upon ‘‘Beverly’s Corner- 
stone’’ in the Christian Register of September . 
29. The sooner not only Unitarians, but 
also the equally disfranchised public gene- 
rally, stop contributing to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the sooner its anti- 
quated evangelical test for voting member- 
ship will be removed. Association workers 
admit this. One secretary was frank enough 
to tell me that he wished the test abolished, 
so as to have more competent men upon his 
board of directors. 

There is another charge in addition to the 
ground covered by ‘“Beverly’s Corner- 
stone.” The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation deliberately blurs its conditions of 
voting membership in securing funds. 
Frequently this is done negatively, if not 
positively. In Bellingham the local Asso- 
ciation has even advertised itself as ‘‘some- 
times called a church without a creed.” 

Let us admit that the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association accomplishes good. So do 
many other agencies. It will accomplish in- 
finitely more good when it does away with its 
present test for voting membership. Mean- 
while the Young Men’s Christian Association 
asa “‘Christian’’ institution might reasonably 
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be expected to secure its funds—how shall I 
Yes—with hon- 


With self respect? 
FRED ALBAN WEIL. 


say? 
esty. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Liquefied Baseball. 


BY MAX EASTMAN. 


The art of having a good time in summer 
has received such development at our hands 
this year that Iam moved to publish one of our 


latest designs. We have only the simplest ma- 
terials, a lake and a hillside, and weare without 
professional instruments of joy, so that our de- 
signs are both originalandsimple. We belong 
also to the realistic school. We do not inflict 
poems upon the scenery, we live at the top 
of the hill, and our way of enjoying the view 
is to slide into it. We do not sit in a studio 
and squirt blue paint around in the hope of 
sea effects. If we want a sea effect, we go 
in swimming. That is our style of art: so, 
if you are an idealist or formalist or anything 
of that kind, you will not waste your time 
in our work. It would make you sick to 
look at us. Our devotion to our art is such 
that we go around mostly in ra s and bare- 
skin ard bathing suits. 

The masterpiece which I’.am about to 
present is a water effect, and it is the off- 
spring, not of individual genius, but of the 
whole disreputable community working to- 
gether with time and fortune. Fortune 
brought an old scow down the lake in the 
tail.of a rain-storm, which, with thanks to 
the winds, the community appropriated, and 
time brought us a forty-foot length of iron 
cable and a small portion of railroad track, 
wherewith we anchored the scow about a 
hundred feet out from the spring-board. 
Our idea in this was that the scow would be 
a good thing to sit on and play walrus when 
we went in swimming. But the course of 
events had better things in store for us. 

It so chanced that about this time an 
1849 Home Sweet Home square piano gave 
up its melodious ghost with a final rattle in 
the middle of a war dance. This venerable 
instrument had weathered the storms of the 
simple life for ten or twelve summers, await- 
ing us in icy silence through the winters, and, 
as we prepared it for cremation, our hearts 
were heavy to think that its services were 
ended. We were more overjoyed, therefore, 
to discover that, even after the ghost of its 
melody was fled, it had a very solid and ser- 
viceable bottom. This we gathered to our 
bosoms as much as we could, and therewith 
slid down to the lake, having noticed that it 
was just the size to hold up a walrus in the 
water. It proved a notable success, and was 
forthwith styled ‘‘ The Piano,”’ both in contra- 
distinction to ‘‘The Scow”’ and in memory 
of the voice that was fled. Its success seemed 
largely due, like that of the old square itself, 
to its nervous and erratic character. The 
idea is to sit on it the way an egg sits on a 
piece of toast, and look out you don’t run 
off. 

“The Scow”’ and ‘‘The Piano’’ were the 
chief materials of our water effect. A few 
wind-broken tennis balls and a spavined 
racquet had also sought their final resting- 
place in the vicinity of the old dock, and 
besides these a decaying Peterborough canoe 
—a vain thing for safety—which had been 
painted so many times that, although no 
wood remained in its sides, it was still there. 
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These sundries having been accumulated by 
time and fortune, the wandering genius of 
the community lit upon that spot, and our 
masterpiece appeared in the shape of a sort 


of a game of liquid baseball. 
It may be a design known to the profes- 


sionals in the art of outdoors; but with us its 
design was spontaneous, and, even at the 


risk of telling somebody what he knows, I 
shall describe the main features of its devel- 
opment. Some of us were filling up the dry 
spaces in an afternoon swim by batting flies 
on the dock with the tennis racquet, other 
foolhardy adventurers were launching the 
canoe, and ‘‘ Benjie’’ was afloat on the Piano. 
Benjie is an intermittent but important part 
of the genius of the community. ‘‘ Now you 
paddle out to the scow,”’ says he, ‘‘and I will 
accompany you on the piano.’’ A few fur- 
ther comments of this kind, and Benjie began 
to be assisted with tennis balls from the dock. 
“Try this on your piano,’’ says he at last, 
whereupon the racquet followed the balls, 
the piano heaved up behind, and Benjie dis- 
appeared in the water. 

That is the story of how all the necessary 
implements got out in the vicinity of the 
scow. It was not many minutes after when 
Benjie was found sitting upon the piano and 
trying to stop grounders (if I may employ 
the technical term), which somebody on the 
scow was batting to him. 

Now, if anybody takes the trouble to try 
this, he will find that a grounder on the water 
is worse than a paradox. It is like water on 
the ground. You can’t get hold of it. 
And so Benjie soon got tired, as he said, of 
playing that on the piano. But about this 
time it occurred to Bobs, who was taming the 
canoe, that, if we would anchor the piano 
for a pitcher’s plate, and line up a few field- 
ers behind him, he would enjoy playing short- 
stop. This idea precipitated the master- 
piece, for which fortune had been preparing 
all these incidents. In a short time we had 
chosen sides, dragged out a few more nauti- 
cal relics to back up the canoe, and were 
playing the game in professional style. A 
man on the spring-board for first base, a 
handful of fielders distributed according to 
their number and ability to swim, a man on 
the rear end of the scow for catcher, and 
the design is complete. ‘‘A man,” says I, 
because I am trying to talk like a profes- 
sional, but half of our men are girls. And, 
for the sake of the art effect, it is necessary 
for you to splash in a few red bandanna bath- 
ing caps and variously disordered heads of 
hair along the horizon, and along the shore, 
too, a picturesque company of elderly vaga- 
bonds gathered to observe the performance. 

So much for the minor details. The true 
art of the scene enters in the pitcher’s box, 
where the ball has to be caught and thrown 
from a very slippery foundation. It is essen- 
tial to the game that the pitcher have a pre- 
carious base, otherwise he has too great a 
control of the destinies of the game, just as 
he has, if my judgment is correct, on land. 
In liquefied baseball, at any rate, the pitcher 
is allowed to ball as much as he wants to, 
and he is congratulated if he succeeds in 
staying in his box while he throws the ball 
or ever getting back after he has thrown it. 

A similar excitement prevails at the home 
plate, for the scow, when it gets too full of 
the in-team, has a strange way of remonstrat- 
ing. It will hoist up one end, like the rear 
elevation of a camel, and take a large drink 
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of water at the other end, before settling 
back to work. These incidents, together 
with the continual activity of a bucking 
Peterborough, constitute a considerable ad- 
dition to the great American game. As it 
is played by landlubbers it is too much in 
the hands of the battery. It lacks motion 
and variety. As played in the water it is 
filled with exceedingly strange vicissitudes. 

A simple body of rules is required, adapted 
to the agility of the players and the confor- 
mation of the ‘‘view.’’? In the game which 
came off finally between the Seaweed 
Liners and the Seneca Water Hogs it was 
necessary to decree that the infield must 
swim for the ball and the outfield must not 
row or paddle with the ball in their hands. 
To first base and back isa run. ‘The batter 
must preserve his equilibrium on the for- 
ward edge of the scow, and the pitcher must 
stand up before he throws the ball. It soon 
becomes necessary to patch the tennis 
racquet with a shingle, and I have no doubt 
an honest pine board would do just as well 
as the racquet at the start. I give these 
items for the sake of any amateurs who may 
wish to copy our design. 

The game is three innings long, and, with 
a good pitcher and audience, it takes half 
the afternoon. Any further details as to the 
conduct of the game or the principles of 
the art of having a good time in summer, 
which underlie it, may be secured upon a 
personal application to the author. The 
features of the game, to stop on a profes- 
sional phrase, are the errors of the infield. 


Parker Memorial Meetings, Chicago. 


The programme for the important gather- 
ing, in which the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, the Congress of Religion, and the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals 
will unite, is now in part completed. The 
session will begin on Tuesday evening, 
November 15, probably at Rabbi Hirsch’s 
Sinai Temple. The remaining sessions will 
be held at the Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
Hull House, and probably St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, and include three meetings 
on the 16th and two on the 17th, concluding 
with a banquet on the evening of the latter 
day. Among the addresses already secured 
are the following :— 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte, president of 
the Free Religious Association, ‘‘ Theodore 
Parker, the Man, with Personal Reminis- 
cences”; Edwin D. Mead, ‘‘The Higher 
Patriotism’; Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
“The New Centre of Gravity and Philos- 
ophy, a Résumé of the General Trend in 
Social Uplift since Parker’s Day’; Rev. 
Joseph F. Newton, CedarRapids, Ia., ‘‘ Theo- 
dore Parker and Lincoln’; Rev. Charles 
F. Carter of Hartford, Conn., ‘‘ Theodore 
Parker’s Theology and Vital Conception of 
Religion”; Rabbi S. S. Wise, ‘‘The Growth 
of Religion as manifested by Justice toward 
the Workingman’”’; Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
“’The Growth of Universal Religion”; Rev. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary of the Chicago 
Peace Society, ‘‘The Growth away from 
War’’; Isaac Fisher, president of the Branch 
Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark., ‘“‘Has 
the Negro kept Faith with Theodore Parker 
and the Other Brave Souls who suffered 
for Freedom’s Sake in the Past?’’; Prof. H. 
C, Maitra, representing the Brahmo-Somaj 
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of Calcutta, ‘‘ Universal Religion and India’s 
Contribution to it”; Rev. Celia Parker 
Woolley, Frederick Douglass Centre, Chi- 
cago, ‘‘ The Transient and the Permanent in 
Religion’; Prof. George B. Foster, ‘‘ The 
Deeper Religious Life necessitated by the 
Changing Order’’; Hon. Emil Seidel, Mayor 
of Milwaukee, Rev. Charles F. Dole, ‘‘ Theo- 
dore Parker and the Prophetic Office To- 
day”’; Rev. William Sullivan, Kansas City, 
“The Spiritual Contribution of Liberalism 
to Modernism.’’ Others of the speakers are 
Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Chicago, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, Chicago, and Henry W. Wilbur of 
Philadelphia. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, October 11. 
There were present Messrs. Atherton, Eliot, 
Fox, Homer, Howe, Lincoln, Little, Long, 
Pierce, Reccord, Williams, and Mrs. Loud. 

In the absence of the secretary in the 
West, Mr. Howe was elected secretary 
pro tem. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting, the treasurer presented the follow- 
ing statement for the month of September, 
1910:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cashion hand Sept. it ,Tor0 ised diet die « $18,034.58 
From) donationsies sna. covucsisicnrapineiue cn 642.00 
Income of invested funds .............. 5,906.25 
CERES HA By MED bsbr akc sail > weenie’ slesuiee 76.32 


Gifts to establish the Sarah Linnell Ram- 
say Memoral Fund for the benefit of 
the society in Humboldt, Ia. ......... 

Joseph Priestley Memorial, gifts for its 


preservation, additional.............. 125.45 

Unitarian Service Pension Society, gifts 
for permanent fund j,i. 2/0. .¥s sie eeceyeies 10,550.00 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaidfoniloans! eck iy. oe ine 2,000.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment .. 450.00 

Reimbursement for advances on sundry 
accounts wl 5.$25.4 00-5 ECR ya ees 34.66 
Publication Department, receipts ....... 460.63 
$38,908.89 

PAYMENTS. 

For missionary. DUrPOSES)«.... p52 a. seek on edi ome $6,030.15 
Books and tracts for free distribution. ..... 041-92 
Publication Department, payments ....... 900.14 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .... 1,663.76 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .......... 653-06 
Joseph Priestley Memorial, payments on 

preservation account .... sisijsscctciee ented 60,00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loan toschurch sue. wk ce To eR 1,600.00 
TDVeEStEMERES . ijn oo) sirlnunielkyene a ghar 4,985.00 
Accrued interest on investments, etc. 84.64 

Cashion hand Octia roTo?;. ete Pa 21,080.32 

$38,908.89 


A communication was received from the 
church in Palo Alto, Cal., requesting an 
appropriation to defray certain sidewalk 
assessments, and it was 


Voted, That the matter be left to the discretion of the 
treasurer. 


A document was presented from All 
Souls’ Church in Roxbury, conveying in 
trust to the Association the windows and 
memorials in said church, and it was 


Vote, That the treasurer have power to accept the 
trust, if, in his judgment, it seems to be for the best in- 
terests of the Association. 


The Committee on Foreign Relations 
reported applications for aid from Liberia, 
Bulgaria, Brazil, Bruenn, Moravia, the 
Rhine District, and Dresden, Germany. 

The committee also reported that it 
had considered the situation in Italy on the 
basis of Mr. Conti’s letter, but that no 
action had been taken. 


The Christian Register 


Upon report of the committee on Social 
and Public Service the following vote was 
adopted :— 


Voted, To request the secretary of the Department of 
Social and Public Service to confer with the executive 
committee of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches and 
the executive committee of the Council for Greater 
Boston on the subject of the Italian work. 


The Committee on the Rocky Mountain 
States reported the following vote:— 


Voted, To take the judgment of the Board in regard to 
the petition of the Liberal Ministers’ Luncheon Club. 


Whereupon it was 


Voted, That the assistant secretary notify the president 
of the Fellowship for Social Justice and the secretary of 
the Liberal Ministers’ Luncheon Club that the board 
will be glad to have Mr. Holmes present any matter which 
he may have at the next meeting of the board on Tuesday, 
November 8. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, that the following loans had been 
made since the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Moline, Ill., $600; to the Second 
Unitarian Society of Somerville, Mass., 
$3,000. 

It was voted to request Rev. William 
Channing Brown to serve as financial sec- 
retary for the balance of the fiscal year. 

A report of the telephone service in the 
building was presented by the assistant 
secretary, and the board requested him to 
take up the matter with the allied societies 
in the building on the basis of this report. 

Communications were read from the Uni- 
versalist General Convention and the Na- 
tional Protestant Church at Geneva. 

The meeting adjourned at 3.45 P.M. 

F. STANLEY Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Astumn Meeting of the Sunday 
School Society. 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held in the 
Second Church, Boston, on Sunday after- 
noon and evening, October 30. The fol- 
lowing is the order of exercises for the day :— 

3 to 4 P.M. Round Table Conference, 
conducted by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
president of the Sunday School Society. 

4 to 5 P.M. Three twenty-minute ad- 
dresses on the general topic, ‘Essential 
Elements in Sunday-school Success.” 1. 
“The Spirit of Worship,” by Rev. William 
H. Ramsay of Wellesley Hills. 2. ‘The 
Spirit of Comradeship,” by Mrs. Clara 
B. Beatley of Boston. 3. “‘The Spirit 
of Service,”” by Rev. Thomas Van Ness of 
Boston. 

5 to 6 p.m. Discussion, questions, and 
business. 

6 to 7.30 P.M. Social hour and refresh- 
ments. 

7.30 P.M. Sunday-school Rally. Address- 
es on ‘The Church and the Future, and 
the Links Between.” 1. ‘‘The Child and 
the Future,” by Rev. Charles W. Casson of 
Dorchester. 2. ‘‘The Sunday School and 
the Child,’’ by Rev. William I. Lawrance 
of Boston. 3. ‘‘The Church and the Sun- 
day School,’’ by Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York. 

This is not a delegate meeting, but is 
open to all interested in Sunday-school 
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work. The hospitality of the Society is 
extended to all who desire to stay for the 
evening meeting. Let every believer in 
the Unitarian faith and in the Sunday 
School as the principal medium for its per- 
petuation and extension co-operate in mak- 
ing this an inspiring occasion. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“Tdeals in the Sunday School” is Mrs. 
Beatley’s subject for Saturday, October 22, 
at 10.30. This is the second in the series 
of three given by Mrs. Beatley, and each 
contains valuable help for Sunday-school 
work. 

Mr. H. C. Maitra, principal of the City 
College of Calcutta, India, will speak on the 
aims and work of the Brahmo-Somaj on 
Friday, October 21, at 10.30, and all who 
are interested are cordially invited to be 
present. ee 

The Thursday lecture at 10.30 on October 
27 is by Rev. Frederick W. Perkins of Lynn. 
Subject, ‘‘The Church and Philanthropy.”’ 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells is to give a 
lecture on ‘‘Our Unitarian Grandmothers”’ 
on Friday, October 28, at 10.30. Mrs. 
Wells’s well-known ability as a speaker and 
her acquaintance with a large number of 
Unitarians past and present insure a delight- 
ful hour. 

An important course of lectures on 
“Hymnody”’ and another on “The Social 
Teachings of the Hebrew Prophets” will be 
given by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., during the week beginning 
October 25 at 9.30 A.M. The subjects and 
days are given below:— 

Tuesday, Introduction, Latin Hymnody; 
Wednesday, German Hymnody, Early 
French Psalmody, English Psalmody; Thurs- 
day, Eighteenth Century English Hymnody, 
Early Hymnody of Nineteenth Century; 
Friday, Modern English and American 
Hymnody. 


(Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Among the Schools. 


The president’s purpose of visiting some 
Sunday-school every Sunday in the school 
year, announced at the annual meeting of 
the Society, was inspired largely by a wish 
to learn what is best in each school and to 
pass on to others the help thus gained. 
Between Sundays he has the privilege of 
meeting groups of workers in this field and 
of learning from them ways of promoting 
the end sought. On the second Sunday in 
September he visited the school in Little- 
ton, Mass., holding a lively session with 
about thirty eager people on Saturday 
evening, preaching on Sunday morning, and 
taking part in the Sunday-school session. 
This school is prominent in the number of 
older members, a considerable portion of the 
morning congregation, perhaps half, remain- 
ing to this second service. Superintendent 
Hartwell is carrying on the traditions of 
this school, dating back a generation at 
least, in making the opening service informal, 
in which all take part, not only in songs and 
responses, but by reciting verses learned 
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during the week or found helpful in bearing 
the burdens or doing the work of life. The 
oldest members of the Bible class and the 
youngest children present responded in rapid 
succession to his invitation, with Scripture, 
poem, or prose selection. For twenty-five 
years the President has known and loved 
this feature of the Littleton school’s work. 
Who shall estimate its value in promoting 
a wholesome school spirit, in sustaining care- 
worn men and women, and in shaping the 
characters of the young? 

The following Wednesday evening about 
thirty workers in the Petersham school 
were met, and Sunday-school methods were 
discussed. ‘This school is fortunate in hav- 
ing an exceptionally good primary depart- 
ment, under the direction of Miss Gay. 
Rev. Mr. Spurr is infusing new life into this 
school, as well as into all departments of 
this unusually successful church. On the 
following day, in response to his invitation, 
the ministers and delegates from Templeton, 
Rowe, and Orange,—the last named being 
from a Universalist church,—met for an 
all-day session. Many valuable sugges- 
tions were made. Rev. Mr. Skerrye of 
Templeton writes to every child in his 
parish on his or her birthday and whenever 
he is absent from town for more than a day 
or two. Such genuine interest in the little 
ones must be of untold value in winning the 
affection and confidence of the children and 
their parents, and so exerting a helpful 
influence on their lives. 

Two days later, and Sanford, Me., was 
visited. A group of Sunday-school workers 
was met on Saturday night, the president’s 
further duties being a sermon on religious 
education the next morning, an address to 
the Sunday school, a platform meeting at 
night in co-operation with the pastor and 
Miss Dadmun, and a conference with the 
business men of the society at the close of 
the evening service. This is one of our 
newest churches, barely a year old, and 
has astonished all by its vigor and success. 
It is, indeed, probably unique among Uni- 
tarian churches in its rapid growth. The 
Sunday school, not yet fully under way 
for the year’s work, numbered that day 
about one hundred and eighty. The pastor, 
Rev. E. J. Prescott, is superintendent, and 
teaches a large Bible class. The strength 
of his personal leadership was shown by 
his ability to hold the school well in hand 
while granting great freedom to all. What 
at first seemed almost chaos proved to be 
perfect control, he dominating the session 
by a word. 

Grafton, Mass., was the next point visited, 
when again the president preached on the 
value of religious education and spoke to 
the school. Miss McGary is utilizing her 
Tuckerman School training in building up 
here a fine primary department. She has 
spoken on this important part of Sunday- 
school work at the Shoals Institute and at 
Fitchburg. Other schools will do well to 
secure her as a speaker and adviser. Dr. 
Beane and his efficient daughter have brought 
a new and welcome impulse into this school 
and the ancient parish in which the school 
seems destined to be more than ever a help- 
ful force. 

On the first Sunday in October the presi- 
dent had the privilege of preaching for Rev. 
C. W. Casson, in Dorchester, in the pulpit 
where, twenty-five years before to a day he 
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was installed as a Unitarian pastor, and of 
being with the school whose superintendency 
he then inherited from Miss Elizabeth P. 
Channing, of honored memory. The spirit 
now dominating this school may be learned 
from Mr. Casson’s printed announcement, 
that ‘The Third Religious Society of 1920 
meets to-day at 12 o’clock, in the Sunday- 
school room.”’ On the evening of the same 
day the president spoke to a gathering of 
young and old at Waverley, where Mr. 
Edwards, the energetic chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Sunday School 
Society, is superintendent. Mr. Edwards 
has developed a most effective opening 
service in his school, conducted almost 
wholly without the use of a manual. The 
Scripture passages and hymns memorized 
by all and repeated at this service will be 
helpful in many a time of need in the lives 
of these people. Mr. Edwards does not 
lose his hold on the school even during the 
long summer vacation. For several years 
he has given to each member, in the early 
summer, a card assigning daily Scripture 
readings, these being selected for their edu- 
cational as well as for their devotional 
value. 

If we have in our ranks any who are 
pessimistic about Sunday-school work or 
about the future of our denominational life, 
the president would like to prescribe for such 
a tour of our churches, and especially of 
our schools. It would transform the coldest 
and most despairing into a confirmed opti- 
mist. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Early Contributions. 


The time approaches when calls for contri- 
butions to this and that are many and fre- 
quent, and it is hard to refuse and still harder 
to give; but there is one appeal that we trust 
will receive careful consideration. That is 
the annual budget of the Finance Committee 
that before very long will be put into the 
hands of the various secretaries. The sec- 
retaries should advise with the presidents, 
and the officers in turn with the union mem- 
bers, in order to decide just what action to 
take in regard to the annual contribution. 

If the union treasury is low and consid- 
erably depleted, possibly a special enter- 
tainment for this purpose might be tried, or 
even a separate collection has proved ef- 
fectual sometimes. 

Some unions defer action on this matter 
until the spring, when the season’s work is 
over or about to close. This may be un- 
avoidable in some cases; but in too many 
instances it is left until the last minute, so 
that, when the treasurer’s books close on 
May 1, there are always several of the so- 
cieties still to be heard from. We truly 
hope that this year will see a wonderful 
change in this respect. 

Did you ever pause to consider how; the 
work of the National Board is handicapped 
by belated contributions? Not knowing 
what is to be the condition of the treasury, 
they often hesitate about spending money 
and are forced to set aside one scheme or 
another for the extension and the expansion 
of the work simply because of the lack of 
funds. If the unions expect anything of 
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the national officers and look for the broaden- 
ing of the work of our Unitarian young 
people, they surely will see that the con- 
tributions are sent earlier than usual. 

Then, too, this is the year when no fair is 
to be held and when we are led to hope for 
larger contributions to the general treasury 
for that very reason, as the money made at 
one fair has to last through the two years 
intervening. To be sure, more money was 
made at the last Biennial Bazaar than ever 
before; but, as our work grows, so do our 
expenses increase. So in order to do an ad- 
ditional amount of work we certainly need 
the increased contributions. 

It gives the national officers so much 
better basis upon which to work when they 
know exactly what funds are forthcoming 
for this and that, and they are therefore able 
to vote more intelligently upon many matters 
when the contributions come in early and 
generously. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday morning, October 23, at eleven 
o’clock, the service will be conducted by 
Rev. William De Witt Hyde, D.D., presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. 


The Rev. Arthur Maxson Smith, Ph.D., 
formerly in Baptist fellowship, having satis- 
fied the Pacific States Committee, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
Unless objection is made, he will, at the 
expiration of six months from date (Sept. 29, 
1910), be admitted to full fellowship. 
Thomas L. Eliot, Benjamin A. Goodrich, 
Earl M. Wilbur, Committee. 


Rev. Edward Mitchell Barney and Rev. 
Turner Crane, of the Universalist ministry, 
and Rev. Troward Harvey Marshall, of the 
Trinitarian Congregational ministry, hav- 
ing satisfied the Committee on Fellowship 
of the New England States, are hereby com- 
mended to our ministersand churches. Fel- 
lowship granted Oct. 10, 1910. Austin 
M. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, William 
Channing Brown. 


The Joseph Priestley Conference will meet 
at Northumberland, Pa., on Tuesday morn- 


Marriages. 


In Fitchburg, Mass., 12th inst., at the home of the 
bride’s parents, by Rev. Granville Pierce of Ashby, 
Robert O. Arthur and Ethel C. Damon. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 


Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. i , 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘Undertaker, 

Boston.” 
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ing, October 25, with reports from thechurches 
of the Conference and from the recent 
Berlin meeting of the International Council. 
On Monday evening, October 24, the re- 
cently restored Unitarian church, founded 
by Dr. Priestley in 1794, and believed to be 
the oldest Unitarian church founded as 
such in America, will be rededicated as the 
Joseph Priestley Memorial. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. S. A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada will 
be held with the church in Germantown, Pa., 
November 9, 10, and 11. The afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 9th, will be devoted to the 
National Alliance, and the morning of Friday, 
the 11th, will be given to a session under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Platform meetings will be held 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings with 
attractive programmes; also for the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of Thursday 
the roth. Full programme will be published 
within a week or two. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
meet with Unity Church in North Easton, 
Rey. W. L. Chaffin and Rev. Abram Wyman, 
ministers, on Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1910. 
At 10.30 A.M. a devotional meeting will be 
led by Rev. H. G. Arnold. ‘The Conduct 
of Public Worship”’ will be discussed by 
Hon. W. S. Kyle, Plymouth, and Rev. C. E. 
Park, with discussion led by Rev. D. R. 
Freeman. In the afternoon there will be 
addresses by Rev. D. H. Ferrell, Brockton, 
and Judge George W. Kelley, Rockland, on 
“Tn what Practical Way can the Church 
help the Community?’’ with discussion led 
by Rev. P. S. Phalen, Hingham. 


Meetings. 


Tue Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The first meeting for the year 1910-11 
occurred at the Church of All Souls, Evans- 
ton, Ill., on Thursday, October 6. ‘The 
attendance was good, though many familiar 
faces were missing, owing to the large dele- 
gation which had gone to the Illinois Con- 
ference in session at Geneseo at the same 
time. Those who found their way to the 
beautiful little Evanston church were amply 
rewarded. The president, Mrs. Ernest C. 
Smith, offered greeting. Mrs. Hibbard of 
the First Unitarian Church read a paper on 
““Akhnaton, the Heretic King.’’ Mrs. Hib- 
bard succeeded in transporting her hearers 
in fancy, not only to the desert sands of 
Egypt, but to the mysterious past, and 
caused to live before them the great, though 
little known, King Akhnaton, who thirty- 
three hundred years ago succeeded during 
his brief lifetime in bringing a more spirit- 
ual conception of religion to the people of 
his kingdom, and planted a seed which, 
though almost smothered by the weeds of 
materialism, may have borne fruit in some of 
the ‘“‘wisdom of the Egyptians’’ learned by 
Moses and passed on by him to the Hebrews. 
The striking similarity of the Hymn of 
Akhnaton to the 104th Psalm gives rise to 
interesting speculation and surmise. The 
routine business of the association was 
briefly transacted, and the meeting ad- 
journed for a box luncheon. 


—The autumn meeting was held in the First 
Parish Church, Kennebunk, Me., on Thurs- 
day, October 6, 1910. 
opened at 10.30, with cordial words of 
greeting from the minister of the church, 
Rev. Daniel M. Wilson. 
by the singing of the Alliance hymn, ‘‘ Awake, 
my soul,” and prayer by Rev. E. J. Prescott 
of Sanford, Me. 
Faunce Smith, briefly explained that the aim 
of the New England Associate Alliance 
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Tae NEw ENGLAND Associate ALLIANCE. 
‘The morning session 
This was followed 
The president, Mrs. Alma 


is to share the fruits of the experience of the 
different sections with each other. The 
reports which followed from thirteen of the 
eighteen branches told of excellent work in 
Maine. One branch had gentlemen as 
associate members; another held all meet- 
ings in the evening, preceded by a supper; 
and still another had been able during the 
past year to put $500 in the bank as a nucleus 
for a church. Brief reports were also given 
of study class work by the chairman of the 
National Study Class Committee, Mrs. J. A. 
Tufts, and of Cheerful Letter work by the 
chairman of that committee in the national 
body, Miss Helen L. Bayley. One hundred 
and sixty-nine delegates were present from 
forty-six branches, with greetings from 
Keene, N.H., and New Bedford, Mass. 
At the afternoon session Mrs. Keyes, 
chairman of Appeals, urged that all appeals 
be carefully considered and some response 
given, even if small. ‘“‘It is good to keep 
alive the spirit of co-operation and fellow- 
ship.” Mrs. Atherton explained the new 
list of forty questions being prepared and 
the new form of Word and Work. Mrs. 
Alberta G. Scott, national director from 
Maine, gave an address upon ‘‘ What does 
the National Alliance mean to the Local 
Branch?’’ Mrs. Clara B. Beatley of Boston, 
lately appointed to the Billings Lectureship, 
followed with an address upon ‘‘ The Young 
People of the Church.’”’ She said in part: 
“This is a young people’s age. Every 
church and community needs more helpers, 
and here is where the young can be trained 
for service. Life must have both joy and 
courage, and the young need it just as much 
as the older people. Always go forth to 
meet the young with a glorious morning 
face.’”’ A rising vote of thanks was given 
the hostess branch for its charming hos- 
pitality and also to the speakers, who had 
given all so much food for thought. Notice 
was given that the mid-winter meeting would 
bein Arlington some time in January. Jessie 
M. Fisher, Secretary-Treasurer. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
autumn meeting of the Worcester Confer- 
ence was held with the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish iti Petersham on the 
evening of the 5th and 6th of October. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. A. M. 
Lord, D.D., of Providence, R.I., on ‘‘The 
Horizons of the Soul or, the Function of the 
Imagination in Practical Life.’’ The other 
parts of the service were conducted by Rev. 
George Spurr of the Petersham church. On 
Thursday morning a devotional service was 
led by Rev. H. lL. Buzzell of Barre, who spoke 
on ‘‘Our Daily Needs.’’ The subject chosen 
for consideration was the International 
Congress. Rev. C. A. Roys of Uxbridge 
dwelt chiefly on the meetings held at Liver- 
pool, Oxford, London, Amsterdam, Cologne, 
Wittenberg, Weimar, and LEisenach. He 
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spoke of the impressive singing of Luther’s 
famous hymn at the Wartburg, ‘‘Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,’’ and the joining in the 
Lord’s Prayer in many tongues, but one spirit. 
He was impressed by the great numbers of 
fine-looking men that attended the meetings 
and paid a fine tribute to Dr. Wendte for 
his untiring labors and infinite patience in 
making the meetings the success that they 
were. 
significant of a great movement towards 
spiritual freedom. For over an hour Rey. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., held the atten- 
tion of the audience as he told the story of 
the gatherings at Berlin, the pathetic tale 
of Unitarianism in Poland, its long life in 
Hungary, and the service at the grave of 
Theodore Parker in Florence, Italy. As the 
interesting and stirring story has appeared 


He said the meetings were profoundly 


in full in the Christian Register, it is needless 
to say more than that it was a rare treat to 
hear Dr. Wendte relate the wondrous tale 
of the world interest in liberal religion, 
manifested in these meetings in Berlin. 
At the luncheon provided by the ladies of 
the parish about two hundred persons were 
present from some twenty towns in Worces- 
ter County, drawn hither, not alone to at- 
tend the meetings, but also to enjoy the 
cordial hospitality of the people of Petersham, 
inspect the noble new edifice erected for the 
worship of God, and lift their eyes to the 
hills clad with woods of rarest beatty. 
The afternoon session was necessarily brief, 
on account of the long ride to the nearest 
railroad station and surrounding towns. 
But there was time enough to hear a stirring 
address on the importance of our Sunday- 
school work by Rev. Charles W. Casson. 
He made a plea for more enthusiasm, de- 
mocracy and clearness in our Sunday-school, 
urging closer co-operation between church 
and school since they are really one. Every 
parish should make a regular appropriation 
for the Sunday-school and double its contri- 
bution to the Sunday School Society. Rey. 
W. I. Lawrance should be supported and 
furnished with funds for the realization of 
his ideals. Mr. Casson closed with a parable 
teaching that the immortal work—the work 
that endures—is the training of little children. 
With brief remarks by Rev. O. J. Fairfield, 
recently moved from Ware to Littleton, and 
a word of prayer, the meeting of the con- 
ference was closed. James C. Duncan, Secre- 
tary. 


Churches. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley: An interesting series of 
meetings has recently been held, commemo- 
rating the founding of the Sunday-school 
one hundred years ago. On Sunday morning, 
October 2, the Sunday-school met in the 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 


Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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be brought more forcibly before the people. 
The future is bright for a church of the 
living God in this city. 


church, and a union service was held. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley gave an historical address. 
A tablet commemorating the founders of 
the school, Joanna B. Prince and Hannah 
Hill, was unveiled. This was given by one 
whose name was withheld, but who had 
been in the Sunday-school for over fifty 
yeats. The Rev. Edward A. Horton gave 
an address to old and young, showing the 
significance of the occasion. At the evening 
service, with special music, after an intro- 
ductory address by the pastor, the Hon. 
Herbert Parlen of Lancaster and the Hon. 
William B. Olin, secretary of the Common- 
wealth, made interesting addresses. On 
Monday evening the people of the parish 
met at the parish house and marched over 
to the City Hall and enjoyed a banquet, with’ 
singing of old songs and speeches by many. 
The Rev. William B. Geoghegan of New 
Bedford, a former minister, spoke. The 
Rev. E. C. Butler of Quincy, who had been 
minister in Beverly for twenty-three years, 
could not be present. Among the speakers 
was Robert Rantoul, Esq., who had been 
present at the fiftieth anniversary and who 
dealt in reminiscences. The occasion was 
somewhat like a large family reunion. 
On ‘Tuesday evening the children were 
furnished with an entertainment, the older 
young people lingering for dancing. The 
oceasion altogether was a memorable one. 
It may be noted that Joanna Prince as wife 
of Ebenezer Everett became the mother of 
Charles Carroll Everett, so long the dean of 
Harvard Divinity School, also that Dr. 
A. P. Peabody, formerly of Harvard Uni- 
versity, grew up in this pioneer Sunday- 
school and for several years came under the 
instruction of the founders. 


Personals. 


The appreciation of Miss Susan Hale, 
copied from the Transcript, was written by 
Mr. George Lemist Clarke, a Boston lawyer, 
who was long a valued friend of Miss Hale. 
The credit of so just and comprehensive a 
tribute should be given where it belongs. 


The seventy-sixth birthday of Rev. Jasper 
L. Douthit was celebrated at Lithia Springs, 
Sunday, October 9. Nearly one hundred 
of his intimate friends assembled to make the 
day one of worship, feasting, and social 
intercourse. Religious services were held in 
the morning and afternoon, Mr. Douthit 
preaching in the morning. At the noon 
hour a sumptuous feast was spread, and the 
social intercourse was much enjoyed. 


Mrs. Anna Sturgis Duryea, who has charge 
of the Department of Women’s Organiza- 
tions of the International School of Peace, 
is addressing the various women’s societies 
of the churches on this interesting theme. 
The School of Peace, which, as its name 
implies, aims at the education of all who are 
interested in the great subject, is offering 
Mrs. Duryea’s services to all women’s 
organizations at their own terms, in order 
that the intelligent women of the country 
may inform themselves regarding one of 
the most significant movements of the new 
century. Mrs. Duryea is warmly recom- 
mended by Edwin D. Mead and others. 
She can be reached at the headquarters of 
the School of Peace, 29A Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


The Unitarian Advance. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—First Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. W. B. Geoghegan: 
Rey. George H. Howes, who has been minis- 
ter of the Universalist Church in New Bed- 
ford, has accepted the call extended to him 
by this church to take charge of its mission 
work at Unity Home. Mr. Howes is well 
fitted by temperament and training for this 
work and will have the able assistance of 
his wife who has had experience as a kinder- 
gartner. There is a Sunday-school at 
Unity Home having an enrolment of over 
two hundred children, with an average 
attendance of more than one hundred and 
fifty. The church feels very fortunate in 
having secured Mr. Howes for this work and 
looks forward to a most successful year for 
Unity Home. 


An amicable agreement has been consum- 
mated between the former publishers and 
editors of The Unitarian, by which that pub- 
lication is now merged with The Unitarian 
Advance, which has its office of publication 
at the New York Unitarian headquarters. 


Cultivating Sea Vegetables. 


The Japanese, who turn every possible 
thing to useful account, cultivate the gar- 
dens of the sea, thus obtaining a number of 
marine vegetables which are unknown to 
us. The annual crop of such vegetables 
which they gather is worth about one million 
dollars. In some places, where the water is 
shallow and brackish, bushes are planted in 
rows; and in winter marine plants of a species 
called Porphyra gather upon them, to be 
subsequently picked off and dried on reed 
mats in the sun. ‘This is only one of many 
ocean vegetables grown by the Japanese, 
who not only eat them fresh, but put them 
up in appetizing forms as preserves.—Tech- 
nical World Magazine. 


Youncstown, Onro.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Horace Westwood: ‘This 
work has opened this fall full of promise for 
the coming year’s work. Twice on recent 
Sundays the church has been almost filled, 
and at the recent general church gathering 
there were not chairs enough for the people. 
Prejudice is breaking down on all sides. In 
spite of the opposition raised during the 
evangelistic campaign of Billy Sunday, the 
church receives recognition on every hand. 
The pastor has been invited to attend the 
Ministerial Association, and“ on his first 
attendance at an official meeting of this 
body he was accorded a standing vote of 
recognition. He has also been asked to 
join the Chamber of Commerce. It is 
intended to hold this fall a series of pub- 
licity meetings, through which the work may 


The unusual optical phenomenon of a bow 
| produced by the sun shining, not on rain- 
drops, but on particles of sand suspended in 
the air by wind, has been witnessed over a 
part of the Great Salt Lake. The colors 
were very brilliant, and there was a second- 
ary bow visible. The main bow was fully 
double the width of an ordinary rainbow. 
Only a segment of it was seen. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San I’rancisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. : 
_ Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
br ae churches for missionary and: denominational 
WOrK. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.”? 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon, Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 3 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F, Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rey. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 

Organized May 25, 1900. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
mee Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 

ass. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 

a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr, Morton D. Hull, 18 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, ‘“‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” : 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rey. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T; Brown, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rey. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. bi 

Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. E 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Hello, doctor! how are you coming 
on with the payments on your new home?”’ 
“JT am within one appendicitis of the last 
one.” 


“Mother, who was La Belle Dame sans 
Merci?’”’ asked the young student. “‘ Why, 
she was the beautiful woman who never 
said ‘Thank you,’’’ was the prompt reply. 


“Happiness,” declaimed the philosopher; 
“Gs in the pursuit of something, not in the 
catching of it.” ‘Have you ever,” inter- 
rupted the plain citizen, “‘chased the last 
car on a rainy night?” 


‘“My wife has cried only twice since we’ve 
been married.’ ‘‘On what occasions?” 
‘‘When I told her I couldn’t afford to get her 
a set of furs for Christmas, and when I got 
’em for her.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


A Chinese laundryman had a watch that 
lost time. He took it to a watchmaker. 
“‘Watchee no good to Charlie Lee,’’ said he. 
“Vou fixee him, eh?” ‘Certainly,’ said 
the watchmaker. ‘‘What is the trouble 
with it?” ‘Oh, him too muchee by’n’by,” 
said Charlie Lee. 


Little Mary went into the country on a 
visit to her grandmother. Walking in the 
garden, she chanced to spy a peacock, a bird 
she had never seen. She ran quickly into the 
house and cried out, ‘‘O grandma, come out 
and see. ‘There’s an old chicken in full 
bloom.” —The Argonaut. 


Hazel, aged seven, while feeding the cat 
at the dinner table, was reproved by her 
father, who told her that the cat must wait 
until later, whereupon the small girl wept 
and said, ‘‘I think it is a shame, just because 
she is a poor dumb animal, to treat her just 
like a hired girl.”—Pittsburg Index. 


A member of the faculty of a New Eng- 
land university tells of a Freshman who was 
asked by one of the professors whether he 
had proved a certain proposition in Euclid. 
“Well, sir,” responded the Freshman, 
“‘proved’ is a strong word. But I will 
say that I have rendered it highly probable.’ 
Harper's Magazine. 


The teacher was telling the story of Red 
Riding Hood. She had described the woods 
and the wild animals that live there. ‘‘Sud- 
denly,’”’ she said, ‘Red Riding Hood hearda 
loud noise. She turned around, and what 
do you suppose she saw standing there, 
looking at her and showing all its sharp, 
strong white teeth?’ ‘‘Teddy Roosevelt!” 
cried one of the boys.—Judge. 


A theological student was sent one Sun- 
day to supply a vacant pulpit in a Connecti- 
cut Valley town. A few days after he re- 
ceived a copy of the weekly paper of that 
place with the following item marked, ‘‘Rev. 
of the Senior class of Yale Seminary 
supplied the pulpit at the Congregational 
church last Sunday, and the church will now 
be closed three weeks for repairs.’’—From 
School Compositions. 


The man with the old clock under his arm 
laid it on the jeweller’s showcase. ‘‘I wish 
you’d see what is the matter with this,’ he 
said. ‘The jeweller removed the dial, screwed 
his eyeglass into place, and inspected the 
works of the ancient timepiece. ‘‘ Nothing 
is the matter with it—now: its sufferings 
are over.” ‘Well, how much do I owe 
you?”’ asked the man. ‘Nothing,’ an- 
swered the jeweller. ‘This isn’t a profes- 
sional treatment. This is a coroner’s in- 
quest.”’— Youth’s Companion. 


The Christian Register 


DIET FOR 
DIABETICS 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Porrry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked heated of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunesgo. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. .. . Altogether the com- 

iler has touched his constituency at all points, and his 
Pook will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining sinphet dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. . . . It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 

eneration of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
pa faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From | a Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society : 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 

wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 
Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET. ROSTON, MASS 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDutffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


- « » PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass, 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories, New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEoporE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. 
ate work. 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 

Year book and pictures on request. 


Postgradu- 


